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THE EXPOSITION 


| OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
| AT BRUSSELS, 1847. 


| eh ae 

| Beierum, approximating so closely to our own 
|| shores, is, perhaps, the most interes of all 
continental countries to every class of English- 
men, The eventful history of past times, the 
famous school of art it has possessed, and its 
ancient commercial importance—exemplified by 
the cities of Louvain, Bruges, and Antwerp—are 
—— of stirring memories, For the 
industry of its inhabitants has become proverbial— 
for eminence in agriculture it has been rewarded 
by one of the richest soils in temperate climes; 
nor are its prolific plains less dear to us for pos- 
sessing the battle field of Waterloo, where the 
victorious arms of Wellington secured the peace 
of Europe, and consolidated the strength of the 
British Empire. 





For centuries, the ap of one 

| state or another, Belgium been 
| treated as a dependant colony, and suffered all the 
| exigences of a foreign government, administered 
| by the deputed power of a distant sovereign autho- 

rity, The annals of history record the numerous 
| wars of other nations which have ravaged its fer- 
| tile plains; the quarrels of. neighbouring kings 
| and princes have made them the arena of strife; 
and revolutions, the natural consequences of un- 
| certain or oppressive ee have, at inter- 
| vals, there dislocated all social order, The national 
| Character of the Belgians cannot be otherwise 
| than tinctured with caution and reserve, begotten 
| bya long series of transitions of supreme autho- 
| Tity—often abused, seldom con » and 
industrial treditions of Belgien * 
indus itions 0 ium attest per- 
severing toil and skill of its poem! Hark 
of the greatness and affluence of its renowned cities 
would savour of the poet’s romance, rather than 
the historian’s matter of fact, if the 
monuments of their former did not y 
all that ancient chroniclers have related thereto. 
—— we find it recorded — — 
chants o twerp were so incessantly engaged 
daily, that all public sales were resi by 
penalties, to take-place during the hours of the 


with its then narrow streets, the weavers were so 
multitudinous, that a public edict 
other persons and childten to remain withi 
doors when the town-bell announced the dinner 
time of the working classes, lest the thousands 
of workmen to their should crush 
| the women and children who ———— in their 
| largely profited ————— 

ey pr po 

X former days; and to 
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convulsions which arose in 
these events are we indebted for the location in our 
country of many of the useful and mechanical 


| arts which h: 
— — oe ee oe et ee 


English laws and government now be- 
come staple sources of our extended wealth and 


| could reasonabl possses, The rupture with Hol- 
nad gave a diref check to newly created manu- 
—* Ghent, the — of textile 
| fabrics, and Liege, that of works in metal, were 
| the first sufferers, Antwerp, one of the finest 





ports in Rereee, became denuded of mercantile 
shipping ; the foreign merchants who located there 
pom their counting-houses elsewhere. All 
these difficulties, with the taxation necessary to 
sustain the government and support a dispropor- 
tionate army have retarded the progress of the 
of Belgium. But the blessings of peace 
the persevering toil of the. inhabitants have 
contributed, however slowly, to lessen every impedi- 
ment to their ultimate happiness and comfort. 
t s in itself every resource that can lead 
to desirable end. ith an admirable soil, 
industrious people, mineral wealth—an abundance 
of iron and i i 
re two important ‘eae 
its — y we trust that a beneficent 
and enlightened ministry will be enabled to de- 
velop the natural resources of the country, and 
the people—untrammelled by sectarian notions, 
party animosities, or selfish intrigues. At the 
resent time it is believed that in this limited 
Fingdom om there are nearly a million of hands pant- 
ing with a desire of labour, having but partial or 
scanty occupation, The Exposition of the pro- 
—* Bay —————— 
po very blossom of hope for 
fruitfulness hereafter. If amennihetane sf the 
country are made known, and its capacity of ex- 
tension worked out by a wise administration, 
giving to invention protective rights, and to 
dustry a free development, unshackled by the 
prohibitions, restrictions, and fiscal oppressions, 
of the dark of commerce—the perseverance 
of the people will surely do the rest, and their 
employment become universal. 
speech delivered by the Minister of the 
Interior on the occasion of the grand ceremony of 
the First Day of the Exposition is pregnant with 
great truths. The following sentences are ex- 
tracted from it:— 

“ The Belgi le have always been distin- 
guished b ir aptitude for the arts, and for 
—— industry, They have made it, as in 
their agricultural pursuits, the sources of wealth, 
and the elements of their commerce ; thus have 
their labours contributed to obtain for their 
country a distinguished position among the sur- 
roun nations, 

* Still, it cannot fail.to ‘be remarked that’ in- 
dustry has met great obstacles to its ess in 
the frequent vicissitudes of political , and 
has always been compelled to shape its course to 
these — * which, constantly affecting the 
connections of commerce and the tariff of duties, 
have upset both the foreign trade and the home 


market, 

“It will be in a purely national legislation, 
based on the true —— of political economy, 
that industry will in future find protection. 

— —— with its numerous population and 
great cities, ought never to sever the interests 
of Agriculture, , and Commerce, The 
rigorous afflictions that agriculture has undergone 
— the last two years have fallen with equal 
severity upon many branches of trade. ey 
have made it manifest, without a shadow of doubt, 
that commerce is as necessary to society for the 

of ity, as for assuring to the 
e the means of , ; 

“Thus the mission of the manufacturers is 
elevated to a more noble consequence than the 
amassing of vag nee 1 fae be assured ja 

of a na’ are 
the benefactors _ rie oe 
their necessity or comfort, particularly a 
of calamity; and who also employ their 
uence in disseminating education, parting 
scientific instruction in aid of the wor 4 
skill, and inculcating the moral virtues among the 


- ‘these means, the manufacturers 


— 
en to the netional gratitude, and elevate 
themselves to the highest esteem and con- 


othe Exposition is not, we must admit, very 


fl 


s—such as we may, in the firet 

ogee — for introduction into England, 

and in the next, as suggestive of improvements to 

our British But that - —S 
been altogether vain, 

a een, the engra we shall 


We may repeat that our examination of the 


Exposition was under the highest auspices, and 





to communicate knowledge alone could justify the 
expense to be in b ongrasing a 

number of the exhibited wor Belgium, even 
those who are progressing, move slowly ; they can 
as yet 2* comp a * of English 
energy enterprise; and we have reason to 
believe that the lication of these articles— 
concerning their Exposition—will take many of 


them 3 8 4 

In the last number of the “ Art-Union,” we 

ave some introductory —_ in reference to 
the ceremony of opening the Exposition, and as 
to its general ter ; these it is needless to 
repeat; and, although at. the conclusion of our 
report we may give a general summary of the 
result, we shall at once pass to the several subjects 
under review, 

For ages, have the linens of Flanders and the 
point lace of Brussels enjoyed an unequalled re- 
nown. In the first branch it is pretended that 
diapered or damasked linens originated at Ypres, 
—hence the term Diaper, Since the introduction 
and extension of cotton manufactures in the 
Western World, many large establishments for 
the fabrication of plain printed cottons have 
originated in this country. A * impulse was 
given to them on the union of the Flemish pro- 
vinces to Holland, by the peace which settled, for 
the period, the states of Europe, at the Congress of 
Vienna, in 1814. .Ghent. then became the Men- 
chester of the — * Netherlands, poly 5 se 

ave every. possible. e t, r home 
——— —— 
oreign co 0 compac 
in 1830, oceasioned the loss to Ghent of its best 
customers, and involved its ** the worst 
consequences of distress. Ghent recovered 
from this severe shock to its manufactur ros- 
perity y than the other cities of Belgium ; 
and is overrun with labour. The 
Minister of the Interior, in the admirable speech 
we have quoted, reminds manufacturers of their 
social and moral obligations towards their fellow- 
beings; one of the first of which is, doubtless, to 
seek the means of giving occupation. to hands 
rendered inert by its absence. It vas a great and 
solemn duty the manufacturers of Ghent owed to 
their country to humanity to have been fore- 
most in displa in the National Exhibition, 
examples 8 of all the productions of 
their looms, It is unnecessary to inquire con- 
cerning the reasons, or causes, of their remarkable 
absence on, this — occasion ; but the omission 
can neither be w 5 Pre St 
The only exceptions, to this sulkiness, who 
deserve to, be named, are Messrs, Dexcxs, 
F. pe Hemrrinnz, Vanpex Boscu pz Wass, 
and FRETIONY ; yet the printed goods these firms 
haye ae of a very low order By oe 
in arege 
aw , or an absolute enterprise, 
in one of the most important 
It would be an to say that better 
designs or richer coloured Fr are not manu- 
factured in Ghent; but if scale of quality is 
to be judged from the Exhibition at Brussels, great 
encouragement is offered to to 
take even the home cotton trade of out 
of the hands of its native manufacturers. 

The Damaskep Livens were in variety, 

was 


verlids, with designs Renaissance) as we 

te of P. J. VERMEGEN, of Turnhout, for intermix- 

ture of and bleached threads in patterns of 

good taste. Messrs. Lrgen and pe Virecer, of 

Alost, have contributed a table-cloth, with va- 
bo 


rder of admirable design, composed 
vitae ets and festal groups, but spoilt by the 
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ofindustry. * 
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ornament, may be ima- 


centre 
gined, but 
of figures , 
lenbeck, St. Jean, exhibits a su 
and table damasked with the royal arms, 

emblems mottoes, exquisitely woven ; 
words com oD tho partvetion of all the sh 
ness of . e ion 0 
ar ndcdl gs - oll a no diminution of the 
ancient skill of the Flemish weavers, and the 
numerous specimens in the Exhibition indicate 
that the demand is still active for these articles 
of luxury. A Mr. Wi111am Woop, of — 
is also an exhibitor: by the name we should 
imagine him to be a native of England, and in 
the pieces of linen of his manufacture, he has 
exhibited them stamped with an English crown 
and an Irish harp. J. Bommer, of Alost, above 
named, has also adopted the same marks on 
several pieces of linen. It is, at least, a compli- 
ment to Irish manufacture that the emblem of 
the harp contributes to give a diploma of quality. 
The famous Point-Lace of Brussels is one of the 
most attractive displays, being everywhere unri- 
valled: the enormous cost renders it an object of 
especial desire among the wealthy classes, and it 
is only on festive occasions, such as marriages 
among the royal, the noble, and the affluent, that 
it meets demand, Romsovuts exhibits a 
handkerchief destined for the Queen of Spain 
ornamented with devices, the royal arms an 
her, It would be vain to offer any description 
of this elaborate performance of the bobbin and 
the needle. The price was said to be 5,000 francs, 
(£2200), quite sufficient to give an idea of its 
extraordinary delicacy of texture. L. Rost, 
among other specimens of lace, has contributed a 
novelty, being a manchette of lace made of an 
excessively fine metal (silver) thread. VANDER- 
KELEN Bresson has many beautiful examples of 
the richest patterns. One, a handkerchief, having 
a basket of flowers in the centre, a perfect imita- 
tion of point-lace, but woven together, if the term 
can be used, entirely by the needle—a difficulty 
which has never before been eurmotinted. The 
thread of which it is made is of the most excessive 
fineness; whatever may be fancied of gossamer 
web is here realised. A skein of it is shown 
in the samie case, and although placed on a 
dark blue ground, was scarcely perceptible in the 
single thread, cost of this simple material 
is stated to have been 3,500 la livre. 
Another handkerchief displayed a difficulty of a 
different kind, successfully ved ; it is executed 
with the same thread: a group of small figures 
form the centre ornament, and they are shaded 
with the needle only. A piece of lace with the 
bobbins attached, about three and a-half inches 
nearly three hundred bobbins, 
as far as an attempt to 
count them appeared 
to justify the state- 
ment. e specimens 
of lace are very nume- 
rous and well shown, 
either under plate- 
glass, spread on a dark 
ground, or between 


played and dis- 


representi 
and v 
L. FrRancHomMMe, 0 


transparent, 
e designs in ge- 
neral are very intri- 
eate in the specimens 
exhibited, mostly par- 
taking of damasked 
forms, and with but 
little variation from 
ancient combinations. 
They are much too 
elaborate for reduced 
J engraving to convey 
any idea of the pat- 
terns employed. 
Notwithstanding the 
many efforts to esta- 
blish a manufacture of 


poe Mage attempt has 
, hitherto, but 
small progress ; 

bably the proximity of 
France and the in- 
fluence of her excellent 
fabrics on the world of 


fashion, have led tothis 
result, The Exhibition 


"ineffecti a party | 
n vely, 
J Mo- 
b table-cloth, | 


the 
arp- | 
is branch of | 


the pattern we have engraved. It is woven 
| varied tones of a delicate dove colour; the 


| tween our 
| watered; a di ty only conqu 


The paucity of 2** i 
affords the more conclusive ev 
poli 
| borrow, her artists will never invent. 


Another example of a vase has t beauty in 
the scroll work; the effect, combined with the 
painted vignettes and gilding, is very harmonious. 


A sauce-boat is 
cup and stand are remar 





simple, and a custard 
le for bold fluting. 


| contains but little in the way of novelty, except 


about an inch and a quarter wide, alternate * 

ved design and a plain colour, but 

seed in thistnatunes. 

in the fabric 

f continually drawin the knowledge 
of contin upon the know 

| of others : ——* rill be content to 








that of France; and 
of the antique are princi ; the forms 
there is posse Bao gene 











M. Jacquet also exhibits a pair of Medici 
with portraits of the King andl Ques, highly git; 











and a dessert-service, of 
and gold, was so disti 

pearance, that it has been purcl 
mission for distribution, as a prize in 


shed 
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Micuet CaiuLet, of Ixelles, has contributed a | pair of vases, of 
ee of vases, in white poreelain, about two feet in | colour, richly 7 Rhee ins ant de - 2*2 by thisfirm. Three are subjoi ed, which 
bight, ofthe seucags for new 
g ap seg an of our Art-Union, A pendant vase, in 


the form and ornament. He e 
of Pius IX., and a graceful statuette of the Virgin, 
both in biscuit. 





EMMANUEL Faser contributes a superb pair 
of vases, in white porcelain, n two feet in 
height, of great purity of colour and lustre of 
enamel; the form is notnew; the effect of the gilt 
handles, terminating on the lip of the vase, with 
snakes’ heads and richly gilt, is excellent, A large 


, 8 seen in the maT nee arg is o new 





A new application of porcelain is in a portion of 
a balustrade now constructing (in the house of 
M. de Beriot, the husband of the unfortunate 
Malibran), of which some of the balusters are 
placed among M. Faber’s uetions. 

Dectzrcy & Co., of Baudour, contributed a 
a's rich} Hf * 

a t 

divisions. They t 


ey were full three 
eet in height. Three other 


with painted fi a wik gilt genil 
pain se Wor diy gilt genii for 


An ep: of on tanding about three 
epergne of two s 8 about 
feet was remarkable as having the borders 
hung with a number of bells, about the size of 
ere cups suspended from it, It had a somewhat 
—— in porcelain limited 

e uctions appear en- 
tirely to home consumption. The manufacturers 
seem content with narrowed commerce, al- 
though there is no reason why they should not 


successfully compete with the white Lemoges 
Ware, of which a deal is now im into 
England, That Belgium is mostly of clear 

















colour, and - — * —* —* scarcely 
so dazzlingly white as the Frenc manufacture; a 

d good deal of excellent quality 
was exhibited by severalmakers, 
both in tea and table services. 
Among the painted porcelain, 


the ater was capitally 
poh ae ; JF ging bad 
of 


ppearan 
workmanship. We repeat, 
re was little attempt at in- 
yention of form; it would per- 
haps be un uctive by the 
ae of such —— competi- 
tors as the ch are, in this 
branch of industry, and even 
against those of England, 
Messrs. CAPPELLEMANS and 
Co., are — extensive manu- 
facturers of & 


ne ucted at 


“% gis 
PMA TALES 
7. 


AE Ney 


i 

z 

ger 
iH 
BE Ee. 
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EF oH 





no prints can give a represen 


terra-cotta ant vase, two feet in 








forms; but of their excellent lustre and colour, 
tation, 


A. Vanpprcammer, of Brussels, contributes a 
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Among those who have produced highly-deco- 
rated fire-arms, the most Giddnguished JAn- 
sen, Rue de la Montagne, Brussels. The engrav- 
at the bottom of this page is from a work of 
hiss The fowling- is not so highly orna- 
mented as the pistol, bit merits attention. 
There are many examples of dress-swords in 
the Exhibition. e following exhibits a very 
elaborate specimen, with a damasked blade. 


3 











It is needless to enter into any description of 
these articles, Belgium has long been celebrated 
for their fabrication, particularly the city of Liege, 
which enjoys an extended renown. Many of the 
productions of the manufacturers in this branch 
are exhibited ; are of great beauty, indeed as 

— — 

are necessari 
to those of — — with — it was 
possible to communicate during a short sojourn. 








Although we are familiar with the name of 
‘ Brussels,’ as applied to , there is no 
manufactory of carpets in the city, nor has it ever 
been renowned for the fabric. The city of Tournay 
is the seat of its manufacture in Belgium; the 
carpets woven there are entirely of one piece, 
either square, or adapted to the forms of the apart- 
ments on which they are employed. Messrs. 
Overman and De.eviens, of thie latter city, ex- 
hibit a t, in imitation of those named 
nerie, It is of a white ground, witha centre 
ornament, and a rich border of the Louis Quinze 
attern, The sizedid not Ds oy more than twenty 
‘eet square, and it had ed to it the price of 
1,950 francs. A smaller one, being in pattern an imi- 
tation of the fabric of Smyrna, usually styled 
with us ‘ Turkey,’ was marked at 660 francs. — 
Norsert, also of bes agar contributed a carpet 
of dark brown ground, with damasked ornaments, 
very graceful in the contours, of a deep orange, 
shaded ; the appearance was vivid, 

There are some imitations of Kidderminster 
from other manufactories, but very indifferent, 
both in colour, texture, and quality. In this fabric 


the looms of England are greatly superior to those 
of Belgium; they have that approaches 
in excellence the carpets of ytock, of Edin- 


burgh, nor indeed do they show anything nearly 
so as the ‘ Brussels,’ of Pardoe a Oman 
of Kidderminster. A few specimens of the work 
of these gentlemen would have produced a sensa- 
tion in the Exposition at Brussels. 

Louis Jorzz, of Cureghem, is a manufacturer cf 
‘toile cirée,’ for table covers —— They 
are of exquisite patterns, but entirely and unscru- 
pulously borrowed from French designs—a species 
of traffic that unhappily exists in many branches 
of wang | in thiscountry, The piracy of French 
copyright by the publishers of Belton is a matter 
of notoriety, and the same practice is continually 
carried out by the paper-stainers. Nearly the 
whole of the speci exhibited by this body are 
the fruits of the superior skill of their neighbours. 
It is, however, true that the execution of these 

ings is excellent, mee ge ong A they are 
reasonable in price, having all the advantages of 
cheap paper and cheap labour. They ui hope 
for a great extension of this commerce in England 
since the recent reduction of the import duties, 
but for the want of enterprize in the manufac- 
turers and the suspicious reserve of the copyists, 
who, having first pilfered the pattern, are appre- 
hensive of being pilfered of the article when pro- 
duced, Our reception at one of the principal fac- 
tories in the Rue Haute, was illustrative of this 
impression, and displayed singular ignorance of 
the commercial relations between land and 
Belgium. From this view we must exempt the 
house of E. Prcarp Masy, in the Rue Madelaine. 

Another manufacturer in the Rue d’Or, P. 
VANDELAER, exhibits papers with a printed surface, 
imitating coarse canvas and various woven stuffs. 
The imitation is very clever, but the effect of these 
papers is uninviting. It is only just to state, how- 
ever, that the Belgian paper-stainers are not the 
only ones who appropriate the desi of France: 
our English 
stolen 


manufacturers of s article have 
ly in this way. Not many weeks ago 











we saw a copy of one of the most i 

‘ patterns ’ of Dgtuicovrr, decorating an Revit 
mansion, and learned that it was the uction 
of a London house of ¢ high res ty’ Wi 
saw at once that it was a palpable theme During ing 
our latest visit to Paris we visited the famous 
manufactory of M. M. Dettcourr, and examined 
the whole of his extensive establishment; which 
we purpose, at no distant period, to describe and 
illustrate, by a serious of wood-engravings: M, 
Delicourt having supplied us with —*— 
patterns he has produced—in sero , borders 
—** &c. ; and among others, one panel printed 

om no fewer than sizteen hundred blocks. 

In the manufacture of Prcrune Frames a 
agreeable feature is the insertion of arabesque 
forms, highly burnished, on the flat dead-gilt 
mo merely traced out, and not raised above 
the s D. VaNDENBROECK, 
exhibits a chimney-glass ; the moulding of the 
frame is simple, and it has an top; the plain 
moulding serves to sustain bunches of grapes and 
figs in silver or ellow gold, and produces a 
very agreeable and — effect, There is also 
a carved frame intended for a portrait, of great 
beauty, but so wering in ornament as to 
destroy any picture that may be inserted. 

EMBROIDERY was surely never carried to such 
an excess as in the complete attire for a bishop, 
manufactured by Josepu Van Hate, of Antwerp. 
The gold ornaments are so overlaid in devices, 
that the ground of crimson velvet is 

tible; these ornaments are wrought highly 

in relief. The attire included mitre, gloves, shoes, 

and a crozier, inlaid with jewels—with which the || 

clasp on the breast, and the mitre were also stud. 

ded ; nor were large jewelled rings omitted—to be 

worn over the heavily-adorned gloves, The = 
), 





affixed to this suit was 100,000 francs (£4; 
ineludi the jewels, or 70,000 franes vithoui 
them. There were some other robes exhibited, | 
composed of crimson velvet or white satin; the || 
price of these single articles was marked 5,000 || 
francs (£200) each: these over us clerical || 
habiliments the tickets ‘cold,’ shortly after 
the Exhibition opened. In a more humble class 
of embroidery, that of the needle on cambric, 
Madame Scurrwer exhibits a pocket handker- 
chief, of which the price was given, 200 francs, 
It was, to say the least, interesting. _ 

F. Scnorman, of Brussels.—The article of fur- 
niture known among us by the name of cheffonier, 
although evidently of French origin, is here termed 
a bazar. The one contributed by this maker has 
four stages or shelves, two of them a 
lesser portion, placed on the lower 


shelf, the les are supported by spiral 

i a teehee of — X shelves of the 
upper part are backed by looking-glass ; the whole 
is of white wood, richly gilt, carved in the style 
of Louis Quatorze, and is a magnificent drawing- 
room ornament: it will become particularly so, 
when the shelves are fillled with the articles of 

are intended to contain. 

——— Hooeustort, of Ghent, contributed a 
cabinet in rosewood, of the most pure and elegant 
design, @ la Renaissance. 
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Furniture the Exhibition is replete with 
admirable specimens. A. F. Rovrs, of 


Antwerp, 





has contributed some remarkably fine articles. A 
Gothic book-case, in rose-wood, was covered with 
extraordinarily rich details, carved with minute 
precision. The key of this cabinet is a beautiful 
example in imitation of the attention given to such 
objects in former days. A Gothic chair, entirely gilt, 
with crimson velvet back and seat, was a worthy 
companion of the preceding. A bedstead of the 
French form has the side and ends embellished 





|a strewing of them in the 


with a profusion of carving in high relief; it is | from the above work, with descri 
; § tions of th 
localities. Another firm, called the “ Bovieté 


constructed of polished rose-wood; tie design is 


admirable, but we think it is copied from 
a similar object in the last Paris Exhibi- 
tion of the Industrial Arts, A billiard- 
table, by L. Artx, of Courtray, is hi hly 
ornamented: the frame is supported by 
massive legs, boldly carved, and the 
sides are ‘adorned with a succession of 
pendants, richly inlaid with various 
woods, and with small carved busts in- 
serted in each. 

T. De Leemans, of the Rue des Pa- 
roissiens, Brussels, exhibits a number of 
specimens of furniture. We have en- 
ayer the —*— follows. It will 

seen e design is of at 
beauty; the. genii crowned with Taine 
leaves indicate its festive application; 
their wings are cleverly extended to form 
the support, and contribute to the general 
grace of the mass. The whole is gilt, 
and has a superb appearance. 

There are a variety of chairs from 
the same manufactory, in the styles of 
various’ epochs; of these we give two 
examples, 

The press is sufficiently prolific, and 
owes its activity and extent to the re-pub- 
lication of French modern literature. The 
system has achieved a title, and ‘ Bel- 
gian piracies’ are an avowed branch of 
national industry, consoquenty ies is 

bition. 
Generally they are re-prints, in a chea 
form, on ordinary paper, and of 
size. The editions de Luxe,” of Paris, 
are not imitated, nor are works that de- 
pend on illustration by engravings. The 


most numerous portion of the piracies f 


are of the French romancists and novel 
writers; therefore, Eugene Sue, Paul de 
Kock, A. Dumas, and the like, are preyed 
on to an immense extent. in the mass 
the publishers of France participate in 
culpability with the Belgians, by asimilar 
piracy of lish writers. The Messrs. 
Avanzo, of Liege, are publishers of a 
number of these works in the Exhibition. 
The Societé des Beaux Arts, under the 
vice-presidency of (Gerant also) M. De- 
wasme Pletinchx, knight of two orders, 
displays the piracy of D. Robert’s work 
on the Holy Land, and an elegant octavo 


— | 
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| Sentences 


“ Golden Book of Families,” | T. 
selbeliiabed with sixty reduced lithographics | exhibits a number of wood-cuts, printed by 








phique Belge,” of A. Wahlen and Co., 


ee 





— — ————— se oeeeee~=™ 


steam machinery, which produces 
1,000 to 1,200 impressions hourly. 

The Lithographic Prin’ is in 
general well executed, and is an 
extensive branch of industry in Bel- 
gium ; but among the specimens ex- 

ibited there were none of note: the 
rinting in colours, with gilding in 
imitation of. ancient man —* 
was very good, but not beyond 
is now produced in’ London. 

J. DELCAMBRE exhibited two ma- 
chines, and attended to explain their 
action. One is a composing machine, 
in which by means of keys, similar to 
those of the piano-forte, being played 
on, every letter and stop is instantl 
delivered into the composing rod... It 
acts with such rapidity that, it is. 
asserted, the type can be com 
at the rate of one thousand per mi-. 
nute. The keys are in three tiers, 
which place them readily under com- 
mand. In its operation, as shown 
the inventor, it was certainly . 
but it appears to require - 
bone — —— the com- 

tor uc e right keys while 
reading the copy. Still it is an in- 
Senious invention. Mr. Delcambre’s 
machines cost 5,000 francs the ’ 
for he has invented another to 
bute the type back into its classes 


(ia\e 


when broken up. The one machine 
w of 2 require the other 
to render their employment profitable. 

It would be unjust not to notice 
the exquisite JewZLLERY contributed 
by J. Durour, of Brussels. A coronet 


0! brilliants, consisting of seven bov- 


several d 
— was —* with ieee 
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damask covering of the back and seat, presents a 


orgeous arance. 
° Two 4 apartments on the upper floor are de- 


The subjoined sofa, from the factory of M. De Lee- 
mans, is also a capital specimen of ornamentation. 
The frame-work is entirely gilt, and, with the 
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of the destination of the apartment. 
ce, or the cases drawing-room is considered the chief source of 
ism, that call for | intellectual luxury in a mansion, it is always the | 


aye. sweet sounds nothing need be here said: | t 
it ia only the external ap | 
| which contain the mec 
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most highly adorned. The ri 
carpets, the most superb —* 


















Sometimes, it is true, a piece of uncouth — 
is placed at the ends of the cornice, and so 


—rre — 
St curtains and 
furniture and mirrors, are its attributes, at 4 
clopancies of ree i 

and bronze are _ 2 
tributed ; everything, in 
ify a 


short, that can 

refined taste, and capti- 
vate the eye by its pe. 
- elegance. It must 
be confessed, neverthe. 
less, that the piano-forte 
stands alone with us in 
all the ugliness and po- 
verty of idea, displayed 
by: our ordinary uphol- 
sterers and cabinet. 
makers. The horizontal 
grand piano-forte has ad- 
vanced no farther from 
habitual routine, 
than to have a few un- 
meaning scrolls, often 
ou 


{All the class 
of apright instruments, 
whether called grand, 
cabinet, piccolo, or cot. 
tage, offer an abundant 
field for artistic design. 
How little it has been 
applied in England, a 
visit to the ware-rooms 
of our great manufac- 
turers will show. 
columns, defying all pro- 
portion, as thick at the 
top as at the bottom, 
5 — —— bases 
= and capitals, su i 
a pe with —* 
ture, frieze, and mould- 
ing, all from the carpen- 


ter’s bench, put together 
| yoted to Musica. IxstRUMENTS, principally piano- | notice, in reference to style of ornament, or deco- ; without knowledge, science, art, or j with 

fortes and harmoniums ; the latter being similar to | ration. The piano-forte is now the most im- | a miserable piece of red silk drawn in pleats, or 
| Our seraphines; as their qualities of | portant appe e of the drawing-room—it is the | gathered in the centre—such are the majority 
As the | of the musical instruments constructed in London, 


is either taste understood or desired, 
that very recently only, on a remark 
ing made to one of the first makers 
of these instruments in London, as to 
the coarseness of the ornaments, his 
reply was—“ You may think as little 
as you like of them, but they cost four- 
teen shillings each.” E 
What a difference does Brussels dis- 
lay in this respect to wealthy London! 
n the external distribution of parts 
chief designed i — ot ‘be 
c. im 
4 ; astyle eminen adapted 


Classic. Mr. Fem 
who, in the Exhibition of 1841, 
tained the first medal of merit, 
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In Marsue Works the Exhibition is very 
rich; much of the marble is of 
great diversity in colour and vein, and capable 
of receiving @ brilliant polish. In. this branch 
of decorative art the have proved 
themselves true artists. Even in the least 
adorned, there is always ~ form, * 

e more elaborate specimens charged 
on worthy of the sculptor’s art. otwith- 
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standing all the luxury of the interiors of our 
modern mansions, having pretension to importance, 
we are very far behind our neighbours in this 
appendage to our firesides. We may boast of their 


‘eomfort, but théir beauty is yet to appear, invested 


with the charms of the sculptor’s chisel. The 
subjects we have chosen for illustration are en- 
tirely from the designs of M. Lecierce, of the 
Rue de la Blanchisserie, Brussels. He is one of 
the —— manufacturers who are ae oo The 
princi iece he exhibitsis a com- 
position, fn the style of the —— 323 
detail is earefully made out with a ch 
feeling, even in the exuberance of ornament; the 
chiselling is delicate, and as it is constructed of 
pure statuary marble, full value is given to every 
detail by the light and shade. On a visit to the 
Exposition, made by the Minister of the Interior, 
M. Leclereq was complimented by him, as —- 
exhibited the most artistie work of the whole col- 
leetion. The other chimney-pieces we have en- 
ved were not among those sent; but are intro- 
uced with the desire of 
architects to their suitableness for large mansions, 
or of the wealthy to 
carved productions of stone-mason’s yards, 
which deform so many noble apartments in recen 
erections in Eng The subjoined, with the 
clock in the eentre, is indeed sumptuous. 
The next has less pretension, but offers scope 











we have no doubt they would meet with a ready 
sale; for, while they are immeasurably superior 
in character and decoration to the best we have 
hitherto produced in this country, they are con- 
siderably less in cost than the inferior produc- 
tions of our “marble works,” which, unfortu- 
nately, are little better than masons’ . 

We can name with commendation Messrs. 
Lrsorron, of Brussels, and Messrs. Grium, of 
Ghent, as having contributed similar objects, all 





more or less artistic in conception, but vastly 
> de Mh anything of the kind yet imported; 
although we occasional] find o number of inferior 
ones, consigned for , at the auction rooms, 


— season, 
A. Van Lierpe, of Etterbeck, besides some 
chimney-pieces, has sent a cross, sculptured in 
statuary marble, of great bs ge | ; the base, which 
supports it, is ornamented with a profusion of 
e tly combined ain 4 
apartment, ex construc jacent 
to the entrepét, and wove A by a doce’ one the 
interior, was destined for the display of starnED 
OF PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS. It was not finish 
when we quitted Brussels, but we were permitted 
a view, and the result is, that it may be said they 
were respectable performances. The names of the 
artists by whom they were contributed, are 
A. Cunter and J, B. Capronnier, both residin 
in the capital. Itis probable there is but sm 
encouragement for this class of art; we believe 
demand would be the better word : if there were 
the concurrence that would arise would compel 
the employment of better talent in the designs. 
Zon preesnk examples do not d , in the slight- 
est egree, from common-plaee routine of idea, 
notwithstan Belgium possesses, in her 
churches, some of the most brilliant remains of 
this Ecclesiastical Fine Art. The colours of one 
of the exhibited windows were good; the other 
not so flattering, from the employment of brown 
shades, It would be scarcely to notice 
them, if it were not that sheet glass is manufac- 
tured at so low a rate in Belgium, that the Messrs. 
CAPPELLEMANS export considerable quantities 
to England, Consequently, with the great famil 
of artists composing the school, it woul 
be facile to find t to execute good works, 
which might become more frequently in demand, 
if moderation of price offered temptation for its 
use in private houses, For the purpose of stair- 
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we would make as indicative of the confined idea 
of commerce existing in Belgium, is, that in fre- 
quent instances, a female, either a wife or daughter, 
is’ the only Ss gma one of a manufacturing firm 
with whom it is possible to communicate. Messrs. 
Kewnis and VAN Mecue cen, of Louvain, exhi- 
bited fifty-four samples of brilliant colours, 
principally greens and chromes. The greens 
called Verts du Tavis, Gustave de Paris, and 


National, were rich in hue beyond anything we | 


are uainted with, and the chromes were equal] 
le, particularly the ‘Orange fin,’ whic 
resembled a vivid flame in intensity. We were 
equally unsuccessful with these gentlemen in 
obtaining samples for England, although they 
replied to our op wee by a promise never attended 
to, and a desire that we should not confound their 


colours with those of other makers, that vanished | with a general misunderstanding and 


like snow in the sun, but rely on their’s being in- 
tended to endure to the end of time. 
A meeting, called a Co 


now being held in Brussels, at the Town Hall. 


The great object is to give extension to the manu- | 


facturing industry of the country, and produce 
employment for the great mass of labour, wanting 
the means of subsistence. The Congress is com- 
prised of many eminent persons, natives, who are 
naturally the most interested, and several dis- 
tinguished foreigners. Such meetings can only 
be productive of some good, at least, by discussing 
the various bearings, obtaining opinions, and pro- 
posing means. The Exhibition, being open at the 
same time, becomes an ample field for reference 
to the capabilities of industrial production, in its 


| overwhelming verbosity will 





| 
| 





various ramifications. The feasibility of the meet- | 
ing of this Congress for much beneficial result | 
may be doubted, the composition of its members | 


are not likely to lead to that unity of thought, 
which alone will give ~—— to powerful pre. ng 
n 


the foreigners 


appear, among whom is Dr. Bo 


Engl 
MP. ; 





ted, the names of some | 
v wring, | 
but the French visitors appear in over- | 


| and resources. 
ess of Commerce, is | France, and it is, consequently, not a commercial 


powering numbers, and in- 
clude a great number of 
political writers. For many 
reasons, we think the pre- 
sence of the latter will prove 
the alloy of the g. 
There will be too many pa- 


naceas ulgated, every 
one ph en a his own 


ideas, . with the iniated 
co of his , an 


confuse the simplicity of 
means, and there will appear 
the prevalent tincture —*— 
tipathy to our own country. 


e allude to the latter, because it is accompanied | 


4 misrepresen- 
tation of our commercial laws, privi co 
is not understood in 














































nation. The writers on it, in that country, are both 
virulent and par awing the ministers, who are 
besieged with in and every underhand 
motive that can be employed for private 
culation, rather than legitimate commerce. 
2 abundant —— contained in its Cus- 
m’s laws g the inferior conce 
tion of — —— Re to the 
composition of this Pp an there is a fear that 
something like private advantage will actuate the 
various — who are among the Belgian mem- 
bers of th eee: ee for Belgium, 
it is split into ¢ » each province havi 
separate notions and views, apart from the uni- 
versal well-being, and strenuously urging them in 
advance, to the — —* rest. This is 
—— the case with the province of 
t Flanders, that possesses the most abun- 


| dant population. The authorities and intrigues 
es 
of the 


rovince are always mingled in the in 


and influences that neutralise the powers 


Ministry, and occasion those uent changes of 
the executive power. can be no doubt but 
that these local igs occasioned the manufac- 


turers of Ghent to make the sorry figure in the 
National Exhibition, which is their reproach, with 
their thousands of cotton-weavers, 
suffering within the — 


in commerce, capi 
commercial instruction, which France is bar- 
ren of, and England can alone supply ; the task 


e 


tf en er er en on wr we wr wr wae 
% 
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for a wise administration to prepare the way by a 
revisal of the laws which clog the of 
trade, and impede the establishment of many of 
the necessary branches of manufacture of the 
country. Mr. Jobard, in a pamphiet on the state 
of industry in Belgium, has pointed out in a cata- 
logue nearly two hundred articles, for which the 
country is totally Seon not having 
a single factory in the kingdom for jon. 
Mr. Jobard is one of the most ardent advocates 
for industrial occupation of the people, and has 
laboured in his writings to urge it on the con- 
sideration of the government; pointing out the 
impossibility of the happiness of a great portion 
of the people of the kingdom being effected by 
any other means. The land is cultivated to the 
est excess, and leaves no further resource 
to the inhabitants in its cultivation. The many 
writings of Mr. Jobard on the — are replete 
with details deserving serious reflection, and, if 
studied, are —— with great results to the 
country of his adoption. 2 
We shall resume our analysis of the Brussels 
Exhibition of the Industrial Arts in ours i 
number, with further illustrations. Those 


ps sgn — our t number may convey some 
idea o the condition of the various manufactures 
having reference to artistic design. 


The Exhi- 
bition contained many of the most elaborate 


combinations su executed, which we 
should have been glad to give. The difficulties of 
such an undertaking can hardly be. underiea, 


for even with the most ample permission 
part of the manufacturers, there always arose 


some ceremonies of routine on the part of ii 
lesser officials ; no opportunity could afforded 
for our artiste but during the hours of exposition, 
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FORMS OF THE ANTIQUE, 
| AS APPLICABLE TO BRITISH MANUFACTURES. 
By F. W. Farruort, F.S.A. 


| Srvce the publication of the last of our notes on 
| the forms ornamental and -general, observable in 
| the best works of antiquity, such great strides 
have been made in the onward course of improve- 
ment by the manufacturers of our own country, 

as to show a sound desire on their parts for the 
development of first-rate excellence, and for the 
roper pre-eminence of English art-manufacture. 

o month has passed without our being enabled 
|| to exhibit to our readers palpable proofs of this 
‘| great fact in the many cuts we have strewn about 
our pages, and which, in a collected form, become a 
convincing and stri roof that our workmen 
are “up and doing.” olesome emulation, in- 
dividual zeal, and a well-directed taste, are the 
necessities for great success; a success assured 
and obtainable; a success which the energies at 
present in the field will ultimately obtain, and to 
which we say “ God * 

The few additional remarks we shall have to 
make to those we have already given, will be 
entirely confined to an exposition of the prevaili 

rinciples which guided the ornamentation adop 
by the Greeks and Romans; and to show how all 
has been based on nature, however unlikely the fact 
seems at the first view, fancy was allowed its full 
scope, but natural beauty always reined it. This 
admirable principle has been well enforced by our 
living novelist, Mr, G. P. R. James, who in his 
last work, “ Russell, a Tale of the Reign of 
Charles II.” says:—‘ I think that in art, as well 
as morals, truth is the great foundation of all ex- 
cellence. We may add ornaments, but the orna- 
ments must themselves be true, and the disposition 
of them according to the inherent truth of nature. 
It is all the same with the the statue, the 
inting : they are the expression of truths. The 
ction, the imagination, is in the arrangement and 
in the selection. How any shocks the 
mind in poetry that has not truth as its basis: 
how any combination of colours that were never 
seen combined offends the eye!” 

The frescoes of Pompeii and Herculaneum are re- 
markable, amid all their fancied combinations and 
freedom, for the manner in which this rule has been 
preserved. However fanciful the design, it is possi- 
ble to analyse all things, and reduce them to their 
natural prototypes. is is visible in the example 
here given from the magnificent volumes published 








at Naples, descriptive of the contents of the 
Museo Borbonico. We have the grouping in one 
pictured panel of the human form, in its 
attribute of divinity, displayed by the floral 
dess in the centre, who is sho 
uties on the earth beneath; of architecture 
subservient to the central solidity of the design 
its hard angularities nullified by the lines of 
&e., which surround and the eye agreed 
over the spaces on each side; of the dolphin, a 
denizen of another element, whose elegant outline 
has - been —— ed with the Greek 
volute, displaying the —— of the artist ; 
the laurel wreaths, bands, ts, and flowers, are 
all happily ad, usted ; and thus, in this small group, 
we find a t evidence of that general study 
of all things which was characteristic of ancient 
artistic education, as the denizens of each element 
are pressed into the service of the decorator in the 


*& before us. 
e can illustrate this fact by other examples. 
The most valued of ancient pottery—the Samian 


Fak 





ware—abounds with proof in its ornamentation of 
the natural study of the pottery decorators in the 
early days of its fabrication. The patera and 
bowls are generally enriched by borders of * 

animals, or groups of figures, of the most beauti i 
kind. A specimen is before us, in which the vine- 
branch and its leaves form the principal decora- 
tion. Among them small birds rest and fly, and, 
though perhaps objectionable in their proportions 

yet give a wae and lightness to the pattern, and 
tend to show how propriety in es was 
studied by the artists who decorated these fictile 
works, which appear to have been highly valued; 
as it not unfrequently happens that broken cups 
and patera are discovered, which have been care- 
fully riveted in ancient times by their former 
owners. The beauty of the fabric cannot be suffi- 
ciently extolled; and it is curious that we have 
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never yet arrived at the same perfection of plastic 
art as is exhibited in the Samian pottery * 
tiquity. The exceedingly compact and pure red 
* of which it is made, the sharpness and de- 
leacy with which it receives the impressed orna- 
ments upon its surface, the brilliant which 
gives it the aspect of coral, leave it still a fabric 
sua i it stands alone, and is yet without a 
m rival. Of course china and porcelain, and 














the finer clays, which are decorated to the pur- 
ti 


of artificial elegance cannot be Rowe 
: lay, strong and adapted 
t this. But for red ¢ y, str g ‘is yet Un- 


the 
—* —5 ——— 
how far it w possi 
ber =P ¢; and it would be better did —* 
possess, as France doesin the Gévres factory, tm 
means of trying the necessary experiments to . 


foliage carried 





gen of birds and beasts, groups of sacred, war- 
e, and civil implements, —* of men or gods, 
or the human bust. In the specimen here given 
we have a less dignified example; the goose, 
which saved the capital, figures upon it; a bird, 
however much we may it, except upon the 
dinner table, which was worshipped by those who 
used the vessel from which we co’ iteform. It 
serves to show how attentive they were to the 





adoption of natural figures: the wild plant that 

trails about it and exhibits its hairy leaves, is a 

| chaste and elegant object when seen running 

around the bowl; and similar trailing plants 

| Were most usually adopted, and with the hap- 

ee effect encircling the rim of cup or 
wi, 


Another example, of a more elaborate character, 
which also encircles the brim of a Samian bowl, is 
here submitted to the reader’s notice. It contains 
a combination of much variety. The Grecian 

| ovolo moulding runs round the lip, beneath which 
| a series of semicircular lines, each separated by a 
pendant foliation, enclose a conventional, and it 
|may be added, enigmatical plant, probably in- 
| vented from the ivy; and a group of figures, a 
| shepherd and his kid. There is something pleas- 
ing in the free grouping of so many distinct parts ; 
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the way in which the lines are varied in number 
and form; and the introduction of so many shapes, 
produce in the original a pleasing effect, and are 
8 tive of much to a similarly unfettered fancy. 
pon the walls of the rooms at Pompeii, we 
find frequent specimens of such groupings; and 
it was the study of similar s ens of antique 
art which gave Raphael the idea of the decoration 
of his famous ia, at Rome, and which may be 
said to have revived this species of ornament. 
This sort of decoration was adopted by the 
ancients, to separate panels on walls, which would 
else have been monotonous and tasteless. It is 
instructive to see how stiffness has been avoided 
and freedom obtained in the specimens in the next 
column. The straight line of regularly laid 
olive leaves, in the first instance, has been varied 
the springing of branches therefrom, the spaces 
of their intersections being filled in with flat tints 
of gay hue, A few leaves ally burst forth 
from the main line, which break its stiffness, the 
double branch does this more effectually, but the 
artist, anxious to destroy monotony, has placed a 
single branch between each double one, which 
bends alternate ways, while the whole is rendered 
ppers, butterflies, and birds 
in them. The varied disposition of whose 
forme aid in ap the restraint which the 
design might else y. 

second instance, the main line is still 

4 ~ in its taste, and more judicious! 


a e of the reader will detect in it 
— Oak occupy too great a space fully to 
analyse. ven! forms, olage, 
* and’ figures, each contri 
part to the total; the abundant variety of 
tints which would thus be called into the use of 
the decorator, and the freedom from restraint in 
always produce striking and happy results; which 
have really left the ornamen of these 





In many instances, we find the flowing lines f 
around medallions filled with 
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early decorators rivalled, but not excelled, by 
those of any other age or country. 





A tablet from the walls of the same city will 





ground-work of this panel is of a rich chocolate 
tint, upon, ware e.8 is painted in many 
hues eae. The central staff, a combination cf 
fancied foliation, calls to mind, as indeed does the 
entire design, that the light and more graceful 
patterns, adopted for panels, looking-glass frames, 
&e., about the latter end of the last century, origi- 
nated in the study of these earlier works; they 
still hang on the walls of the buildings then 
erected, executed in plaster or wood. An in- 
stance, among many, of the truth of the poetical 
line—‘‘ a thing of ty is a joy for ever !”— 
which may contribute to the ——— and the 
habits of any race at any period, adapting itself, 
as the flowers do, to all ages and circumstances. 
Not alone did the of ancient Greece and 
Rome exhibit its pictures, its ornament, its varied 
i i ; not alone did the rivate room of the 
luxurious patrician, or his public table display the 
variety of artistic form. Art even visited the 
servants’ rooms and the kitchen. We have here 
the rim of a large bronze cauldron, so elegant in 
design, that it would disgrace no silver cup, even 
if destined for the toilet-table of a modern beauty. 
There is a simplicity, a —— about this 
design, that would seem to plead for its rescue 
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from the oblivion of centuries,—that would assert 

















afford another specimen of the delicacy and taste | its claim to attention and notice over much that 
displayed by these early house-decorators. The | is worthless by a comparison with it, that would 
| <> 
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ask the modern manufacturer to render it subser- | which modern discoveries have made us ac- 


his Need such asking be in vain ? 
border of pendant ornaments of much sim- 
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quainted; those u the walls of the tombs and 
temples of Egypt. It has therefore descended 


Another exam le of a simple and peculiar orna- 
ment, i — the upper part of a Samian 
bowl is here offered to the reader’s notice, It is 


_— —S heaped — ean tone 
times ehristened ri of detail ; 





so glaringly obtrusive, and so offensive, in that 








worst of all ‘ 
the Louis I a oy cmmamentation, known as 


I given, we 
Sie simple and not *8* 
ant pattern adopted. 
ne repetition of the 
single figure is not by 
any means objectionable 
when carried around the 
entire border of the ob. 
ject, and the general ef. 
feet of the whole is 
chaste, when stam 
boldly, as it is in the 
original. This effect is 
much aided, and gives a 
— completeness to the de. 

In most of the mi —* 

n inor elegancies of li i 

the details of art, the came good eee 
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same study of applicability, was used. The rhyton, 
or drinking-cup, was frequently formed in the shape 
of the head of a bird or animal. This was not 
only elegant in itself, but subservient to the Bae · 
chanalian purposes for which it was constructed : 
it could not be set down when filled with drink 
until it was emptied. In the same manner the old 
were constructed, and are sometimes to 
be seen in the museum of the antiquary. In the 
Anglo-Saxon times they had no foot; and thus 
* potations pottle-deep’ were continually indulged 
in. It is not our wish to exhibit patterns for 
—— vessels, neither would the improved 
tastes of society tolerate such intempera he 
but we would point out the elegant way in 
the head of the stag has been adapted to this pur- 
— and the simple and natural beauty of the 
andle formed of its horns. The way in 
sa ted adapted itself to a definite usage, 
another useful lesson in design. 
Another example of elegant adaptation may be 
studied in the little cut with which we shall con- 
_.. clude our t selec- 
- tion. It is ome of the 
~ handles of a 


p and it been 
seen and felt by the artist 
who thus availed 

of its applicability, It 
would be di ro od 
ceive a more elegan 

dle, one so stri natural, 





ad 
rT 


careful study of what has 
* oy sar time; we have the for 


uest to be 
of past ages, asf pedvequest to be tres 


ef 
3 
g 
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sured pay a improvement. Toa 
mind fresh combinations will sugges t th — 
even by a study of the oldest designs, ee oar | 
such, are le portions that eT as 
most available. In our next, and ’ 
ye ae we shall consider some of these — 
s more fully, and endeavour to “a 
the adaptation of Greek yds coum did 
modern tas The late — 


prec til go d the beau 
way, an * ele- 
‘us, im the purest clay, of a lightness — 


left 
valled the finest ma’ 
Bam it ie poseible for the English meeacor 
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PORCELAIN STOVES IN GERMANY. 


Amon the pre Meme mig at —** 
into England, there one great im ; 
which 7) singular should have been so long 
neglected: I allude to the clay, or porcelain, 
stoves of Germany. The very advan- 

of these first of household comforts require 
* to be manifested to every other 
mode of heating; it is ‘ce = ttm Tomer half 
the expense of any, preserves apartments from 
all toe npavtatenee of dust or smoke, and places a 
beautiful work of art at very little expense, at 
disposal of every one, according to his means 
taste. The stoves to which I refer, are made 
clay, which in England abounds, they are cast i 
moulds of various dimensions, according to the size 
or design, baked and glazed to fine stone tints, in 
the same way as other clay productions. They can 
be made of every species of that material, to suit 


23 


the station and views of those for whom they are | 
constructed. To improve the taste of the public, | 
great care must be taken at the commencement, to prod 
furnish good designs for the casts, no matter how | 


simple, for like the earthenwares of the Greeks and 
Romans, the smallest and most unosten' and 
even the most menial utensils, upon whose ty 
the arts could not improve, are full of that great 


principle of good taste which leaves nothing to be 


ut for the humblest cottage, of which any number 
can be furnished, from an inexhaustible source, and 
placed before the manufacturer of the casts. It is 
impossible to convey to the British public an idea of 
the boundless comfort, and advantage, and economy, 
in every way to be derived from the introduction of 
porcelain stoves, from the first purchase of the article, 
to the heating, and to the preservation of clothes, 
and — furniture, by its cleanliness. The 
wealthy wi 


elaborate marble chimney-piece cannot be brough 
into comparison. The stove can be or 
cased with, marble, bronze, metal gilt, cast from the 
richest and most elaborate designs; of columns 
shrines, pedestals, upon which may be 

statues, busts, and vases; the latter to contain water 
to correct the dryness of the air, or rose, and other 
waters, which give out additional 
warmth—vases are always beautiful in themselves, 
and can be rendered still more so when filled with 
flowers in summer. Models of architecture, in 
classic or Gothic styles, produce an exquisite effect as 
furniture, and — be of immense value as works 
of art, giving out at the same time, in winter an 
even and summer temperature, which can never be 
obtained in the draughts which traverse every British 


| apartment, caused by the air escaping up the vast 


aperture of the chimney in every. fire-place, that 
ingenious contrivance for the of heat, carry- 
ing with it to the open air every principle of warmth 
for which, within, we look in vain to o Mexing fire, 


dwellings as in a Dutch painting! and colds caught 
in the house are here quite unknown, , 

The porcelain stoves throw out.a heat 
with very little fuel; the rooms ean be kept con- 
stantly at a summer temperature, and as the 
of ventilating is now so perfectly u the 

neral state of the atmosphere of the room is de- 
icious. The stoves are most frequently placed in 
an angle of the apartments for the convenience of 
lighting them, which y is, and always ought 
to be, the passage, or fuel 8. 
* no dust nor — ever “7 oe 

rinc} rooms. stove placed in 
angie of the ent, the same e closet, at the 


| 
: 
i 
: 
a 


three at the same = and tra- 
Versing these apartments. 

__ This, also, prevents all inconvenience from sweep- 
ing chimnies inte a room, a barbarous nuisance, 
which is * even with the most careful servants, 
productive of more or less detriment to the furniture 
and carpets; one vent is sufficient for three rooms, 
and the cleaning of one serves for all. The smoke im- 
mediately from the stove is carried off by a conductor 


of metal, sometimes of porcelain 
within, the case which communicates with 


and the is again elevated ; 


times; in the dining-room it is used as a plate- 
warmer and may be covered with a slab of marble, 
pero) sree ——— 
t open scroll work ; this uces an ex- 
cellent effect—in — — ae may be 
used as a cover and form a table for vases, &c. An 
endless variety of the most beautiful designs can be 
supplied in classic or Gothic 
statues, or vases, or both, p 
or shoulders, of the 


in the richest manner, 


—— 
es, 
structure. The effect of this is 
most striking and beautiful, and would tend 
prove the taste and advance 

| be suited to all ranks and fortunes from the 
| blest individual to the most illustrious 
taste. When once the mould is, 





the arts, while it can 


ef 
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of the best architectural merit, and which 
to be worked out with the chisel, in different 
‘stone, are entirely of — moulds and 


upper tiers may be 
—*8 linen—in 


* 
iH 


t 





ẽ 





ieee poles ave used for linen at 
side of the is lowered tat inn i dipped on, 
is 


the articles are always dry in 
Another great advantage in the stove 
8 no crowding round one ina 
room, as every corner of an apartment in y 


th trembling hope towards the ray that 
will never warm but k you still longing. 
satisfied 


the most remote corner of which he is able to labour 

og the coldest days of winter, in all the comfort 

and lux —2* pay By DM ag can 
uce, 80 an immense to the 

I pining and varnishing in — a a 


— success —— air. 

n great public ball-rooms, the stove is 

of the architectural composition of the building, it 
forms one or more of the pilasters, according to the 
size of the room; it occupies, therefore, no tional 
—2*2 no draught, as large fire-places do in 
milar places, and diffuses an agreeable temperature 
throughout, 


_ The absence of stoves in Great Britain, is unques- 
tionably one of the greatest proofs of how difficult 
it is to overcome a prejudice or a habit—faults with 
which all countries may be more or less reproached ; 
as for instance, the absence of gas in the capital of 
Bohemia! and many of the large towns of the 
“ a Germans,’ who use wood et 

w pressure on many . 
roa — eh mame peep eet home dead and 
limiting the —— of the trains to twenty and 
twenty-five miles an hour at most! But let not 
England ridicule her neighbours for their inconve- 


cultivation of the arts, which is the improvement of 


fal {n the cosnaguonsn than teparg ehtiieed Ta 6 
n uence, na 
hundred battles! ; 
Prague, August 1, 
— — — 


THE MOTHER’S WELCOME. 
PAINTED BY POLLACK; ENGRAVED BY WILDBLOOD. 


Tas picture ‘the engraving under this 
* rag vee pe re Grace the Duke of 


of a German painter of reputation, L. Potiack, 
whose essays in this are ever y 
a sentiment beyond the simple action of igures 
—thus —— — — 
the future, The is pronouncedly Italian; 
not a conception originated and concl in the 
studio, but studied from national characteristic, and 
the incident in which she acts the nent part, is 
here so naturally described, that it ——— 
ine. oat; he ‘Sas Sane aes at —_ 
it precisely as he saw it. In respect picturesq 
qualit and romantic feeling, Iuly and its people 
we admirably fited to other. The ev y 
attire, the every day usages of the people of Italy, 
inexhaustible material for artists 
who go sblthen, a0 cnnier suetens* does 
‘Alma Mater, to become acquain 
dime Maier. sesoded hint, but be forgets them 
in the living material by which he finds himself sud- 
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MIDSUMMER EVE; A FAIRY TALE OF LOVE. 
BY MRS. 8S. C. HALL. 


PART THE TENTH. 
LL like a dream, it is,” said Eva to her 


they sat at the open window of their apart- 
ment, looking to where they knew the sun 
had set, without discovering a lingering tint 
of colour on the dense atmosphere— and 
grey from the vapours of con ated multi- 
tudes: “all like a dream, it is,” she repeated; 
“the brief, yet eventful, = of our yo 
life—the fearful wreck—the most mercifu 
p}° preservation—the loss of our little store; and 
9 yet this later darkness serves but to render 

still more bright the tender help, the affec- 
tionate interest, shown and expressed towards 
us. What is so dear as human sympathy’? *~ 
“True,” answered Sidney; but the word 
came coldly from his lips. 

“ And,” she added, “the prosperity that will be sure to follow!” 

Sidney neither spoke nor sighed, but he shuddered, or made some move- 
ment which caused Eva to pause; and while pushing back the abundant 
hair that clustered on her husband’s brow, she whispered, “‘ Dearest, you 
are fevered with over work.” 

‘* Tam not working now, sweet Eva.” 

“Nay, but you are; it is not only while you hold the pencil, giving 
a existence to the creations of your mind—it is not only then you 

bour. I know you better, my own dear one! You look, even at me, with 
a vacant eye! ——— or turning in your gaze to what is spread so 
richly on the broad table-land of your great heart.” 

It is the only table I have to spread,” he answered, smiling bitterly. 

“ That table will supply others in good time,” was the bright reply; 
“and even if it did not—if still the furnishing of our earthly feas 
and trappings be as scanty as—as—-it must be—for a while—I could welcome 
its continuance, with you, for the immortality you must win—hereafter! 
I could not have knit my heart to a reputation that would have crept into 
its grave—nothing doing—nothing done! Had you inherited a fortune, 

our course, as well as your duties, would have been different; then, as now, 
a the great power to wILL—which is, indeed, the right to conquer. 
But, Sidney,” she continued, in a voice of — tenderness, “ all my 
eloquence is thrown away upon you. Come, we will go on a voyage of 
discovery ; we can soon leave the streets, and meet our old companions— 
air and freedom—amid trees, and on grass, which the late showers have 
enriched with verdure.”’ 

“* No, not this evening,” he answered; “there is something I want to 
sketch, and you have been out to-day.” 

“ But not Keeldar—Keeldar has not been out; not had his walk—poor 
Keeldar!”” And the aroused himself with a shake from beside the 
easel, looking more wearied than he would have done after a day’s hunting 
on Glena; the deep-toned grey about his muzzle and ears had become 
lighter; he seemed dusty, and his eyes were heavy. ‘‘ Keeldar wants a 
walk,” continued his mistress; and the d ain shook himself, and gave 
a low hollow bark ; then stan on his h Ed lege, sniffed out of the open 
window, gazing with a havgh at the chimney-pots. 

“ They are not trees, my old friend. Do come, Sidney!” 

The artist answered only by a kiss, and prepared to do as Eva requested. 
It was a very —* to see how quickly she prepared for the — 
walk. How, with playful earnestness, she smoothed with her soft hand the 
ruffled silk of her husband’s hat,and drew forth the —* of his gloves. 
“* There never was a better valet!’’ she observed, pulli own a — in 
the carefully-kept coat—‘ this temporary discomfort, Sidney, has increased 
my knowledge ; our le room is as well ordered as though attended by a 
dozen Kittys. I can clean a palette! mix a salad! pleat a frill! my hands 
are all the stronger for the exercise ; and when I get a harp, I shall ring out 
right bravely those chords, which, if you remember, baffled my fingers so 
—— 

“ No es you,” replied Sidney; but his voice was sad—“‘ no ! 
you look poverty in the face, and bid it — with a smile.” * 

And did it ever vanish at a frown? Is there not a scripture—I read it 
this ve morning—which says—I forget the exact words, but their spirit 
ran, ¢ we receive from uis hand, and shall we not receive evil 
also!’ Hope is the right of immortality. Surely, even the murky 
world wherein we now exist was never made for misery; if we think it so, 
we make it so! the harder the struggle, the greater the Bye strength, 
One moment more—I will set our little supper ready against our return ; 
the radishes look so bright in this glass of sparkling water ; and you 
my choice of this cheese a week ago; now, Master Sidney, am I not worthy 
to be an artist’s wife ? does not that little round table, with its snow-white 





eloth, relieved by the green leaves and glowing red, make a c fore- 
— to that lovely picture on the easel, and the deep back-ground of two 


and the worm-eaten cabinet—which Kitty would call a kitchen 

— ?—the poor lay figure looks sulky in the — ever since I took its 

p ; but it adds to the picturesque of our little scene; and so does your 

usky painting-gown, and that maroon curtain—not to catalogue the odds 
and ends armour, and much pictorial rubbish! Now, let us go, deares 
or Keeldar will begin to bay ; he has been up and down stairs y, an 

= S that sick lady on the second floor below us, whom no one 

“I saw her once,” replied Sidney—“ I for 

; got to tell you; it was while 

—— repeating poetry—(for, as yet, your memory is od only book, save 

—when you sat to me yesterday. She came up the stairs, opened the 


husband, as, ‘the daylight done,’ in London, 





— 


sliding window just outside the door, and then ha) isteni ‘ 
you 5 ae her fi ae me, to Soom at listening while 
! a va, rejoicing within herself, as th 
seended the tedious stairs, that his mind i = ll 
2 SPRUE peepee 
ee ollowed slowly behind Eva; touc h 
with his nose; the shops in Oxford-street —— the whi 
slaves of commerce toiled about the counters and beneath’ the hot J 
lamps: twelve only of their sixteen hours of labour gone! The pay 
was thronged by noisy stall-keepers, pressing their fruits and hot pr rg 
and tins, and toys, wooden ware, and baskets, upon the passers by, who 
sought nothing but a path-way through the market; yet here the —— 
keeper, or more pros us tradesman’s wife, was sure to find what she 
considered good and heap ; crushed and mangled lettuces, which had been 
often ‘damped down that their v hearts were macerating — apples, 
—— child — to t a so — while 
ren, e eir "8 ski lamoured 
for striped sticks of fingered sweetmeats. ee 





a bit of bread,” exclaimed a fierce-looking 
beggar was buttoned up close to the 


“ Give me a penny to J 
man to the artist and his wife. The 
throat, and his eyes glared beneath his knitted brows—‘‘ Give me the penny,” 
he repeated, “‘ I am starving.” 

“Are you sure you want it for food?” inquired Sidney, —2 
e few halfpenee' that were in his pocket—hard to find! 


wandered amongst ‘ 

The man muttered no thanks, but — to where the spirit Pest-house 
displayed its coloured 8 throug of costly glass, waved the coin 
in exultation as he ed into the door, exclaiming, “ Now I shall have 


in!” <A yo e woman, li on the threshold, staggered to 
Sa, end — in her face, pered - You give to bold beggars like 
him, while you, lady, and such as you, shrink from such as I; and yets 
kind word would have saved me once. God bless you!” she continued, 
following a little behind, and not heeding Keeldar’s growl; “I think om 
would help me now, if you could—I am not drunk, nor am ; 
I am heart-broken.” ‘Eva gave her the smallest of silver coins, - 
she clung more closely to Sidney's arm, she spoke a few words 
mingled counsel and kindness, which left the unfortunate flooded in 
waige ang, since Tate on hacp tis tra ken; it may do me Ok 
as the on, * a token; it may 
“ Tf our natures were ona Get we could distil happiness from the 
, 


—⸗ 


if 


parative —— of our fellow-creatures,” said Sidney, as th 
twilight beneath the noble trees of Hyde-Park, “we ought to be 
we see many to whom our tion would be positive prosperity 

we do not know all their * 

“ Nor their — — oe Eva—“ a * 8 except 
Randy’s treasure, and were ——— e roc tranger 
how deserted and desolate must we have appeared; and yet whata 
happiness existed within ourselves.” 

“ That is quite true,” replied Sidney; “‘ we 
pore big odie date Hip ot — o 

tment owed ano ; ’ they 
worse than before I went to Rome, but I had just cause to 
would be better ; and then I wuffered alone and did not feel it * 
my greatest trial, dearest, is knowing what 

* You —— that endurance; 
the shadows of those clouds that your spice 
which time will soon dispel; you have lost your best friend by 
desertion: and though one or two dealers have ane” 
what they have are sold, that will soon be, when the town the style of 

“If I could stoop to manufacture old masters, or imitate | 
those who are popular, I should make, instead of want, money En. 
03 = I — —* the you = vA Lh setrebed 

t us,” she con after a pause, “* 
cool air, and while the murmurs of the leaves whisper of Nature, 
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and think of means to antici 


the future, and rob it i : 
I could not prevail on our — chapman” of all bitterness ; 


take th i 

could set Pe e those drawings on 
I did not like to ask you about them, though I have thought of little 

go where money may be raised upon them; 

for his cheek was crimson. 


is an honest means: better than 
; I would have gone this evening, 


else,” was Sidney’s 
“ To-morrow ev 

indeed, Sidney, it is our only resource. 
The young man turned his head a 
“ Nay, my own love,” she ad: 

borrowing, even if we had friends to 

but—the streets were so light, that—I shame to say, I was ashamed.” 
Sidney said, in a voice sw by emotion, that when nothing else 

done he would so manage that she should not be subjected to such 
They wandered about the noble ‘garden’ of Kensin , and stood u 

the graceful bridge that spans the small lake which divides it from the Park, 

















until wearied, but wearied plea- 
santly, they sought their home- 
ward path. Sidney had determined * 
to concentrate his en 
a great picture for the 
bition ; there was abundant time; 

but, in addition to the want of means for the necessaries of life, his health 
had become unsettled; the earnestness and anxiousness of his mind 
engendered an irritability which, kept in check as it was by his loving and 
generous nature, found vent, not upon others, but himself. His spirits, 
when in health, were not buoyant; his f 
those of Eva—more concentrated; and at times he reproached himself 
not a reality; d he had 
into much sorrow. 
mentally, she breathed another 
of a morning dream, she saw the 
the rush of the Torc waterfall, or smiled at 
; as if to sweet and solemn music, the picture of 
e arose before her; and the mountain breeze 
while the Dovecote, with - 

servant, a 

confined air, and ie a 


Gowidering tn. 


him she loved—loved better 





were more intense than 


bitterly for m i 

Be A arrying upon a 

tions were ? a vi 

atmosphere ; as if in the phan 
bosomed lake, or heard 


Mucross and its 
yed upon her cheek ; 
rds, and pretty spotted doe 
eared ; she aveke, day efter 
ht, and narrow room, and the 
right smile of joy u 
ughts to cheer and 
or woods, or rank, or wealth, or even the 
Her love was rich as inexhausti 
; if Sidney could have been 
with him—he was her universe. 
ope, never forsook her, not even when she thought that 
than both—restless 


bo 
during their homeward walk, and 
spirits were re- 


ble—a love to be periled neither by 
sith which is the 
Ww e 
stronghold of h ‘ 
ew thin and worn, and 
e spoke to him of this 
, that reproof struck 
md, and cast his 
y by the communion of her gladsome nature. Th 
endure patiently, and labour hopefully—she, 
hands that work with circumstances, not ag 
again and again, that never 


—— ening Cube 
sorrows were h one ; 
removed from his crushed heart, 


them—he, in his noble 
more would he lock 
their walk had c 

he sprang up the attic stairs, feeling a 











simply by her words weet 

sorrow, and once the 2* —— — en © Ge canine of 
why he had not poured forth his hts —* 222— 
account for his revived spirits. Ae ae before; he could hard! 
returned, “there t's tony th fter all said Eva, when they had 
its size, I should cling to it e name of home; if the room were half 
the painter's delight”) tUstY it hase fine clear north light— 

“ And see, E ” : * 
striking «light; there ls a verteahle mocebenns fe ents vaste here 3 

owing where to rest; and at this moment there is ere, not 

“ Yes,” she answered, smiling, th ean ro eet et shadow.” 
BENG Maen » though in ess; “cast by that 
te — 

eeldar; di ow wn 

; did you never see a cat before, that you set your bristles at it,” 

e candle was lit, and its inmates formed a stran 

yet picturesque, appearance of the chamber th igh — choad 
yet most angelic, effect to Eva’s be 3 the ght gave an unearthly, 
expression on your cture, dearest,” he suid I prish 1 could fasten that 
had placed a se portrait he had taken fr sme wh nw * * 
there—the portrait gone! Sidney uttered a loud exclama ** 
ment: it had res i ud exclamation of astonish- 
even finished. They Seb coeeubane —— ——— 
| the chairs, the cabinet, all in vain: it was * E oo dod the eae 
ry and — the landlady if any one hot called d am aout 
‘No! no one that sh ” > 
and fancied that as she passed the old —— eee tn donne ge 
: os 2* poy ey sat silently down to cupper U on Sidney's 
a purse. He raised it; — 
than * * looked upon for a lng, aioe — — — 

“ Is it true—is it real!” inquired Eva; there is no doubt it is intended 
ep my ie or more than you would have considered its 

“ It was not painted to sell,” 
plexity and disappointment ; and —* sol epi hp tesa or tee bat 
suspiciously. The mystery connected with this incident provented the 
money being as highly valued as it otherwise would have been, and caused 
them some anxious conjecture. The purse was evidently’ of foreign 
manufacture, but there was nothing about it that could lead to a discove 
—— —— i * 2* —— of —* which Sidney entertaine 

sed away, 
great work, with a mind 2**—* from Ay mec Aten ae pet tr a 

Eva believed their destiny was guarded by some mysterious but powerful 
friend,who had taken the picture as an excuse for leaving gold ; ana she strong! 
suspected the old lady knew who the visitor was. As the winter advanced, 
sey ase ha meng ere Wye Saas ot Oe Serena Se 

n her old n ur ;and at 

of each letter the schoolmaster — for the diction, 8 dp voy 
insisted on all things being written exactly as spoken by him. Among 
these came a fable. ‘I heard it,’’ he wrote, ‘from the King of the 
Crickets, and he sitting beside the ‘fire, at whieh I was ooking, while the 

urf spar and blazed; an e great o cket, whose fine 
hearty ‘chirrip’ I’d know — a thousand, * out of his kingdom at 
the back of the hob, and riddled the story out of him. ‘Send that,’ he 
says, when he was straggling back again; ‘send that little history to the 
ote in — who ed * mine many a day: send her that,’ says 

e, ‘to rise her heart!’ and these were his words. ‘Some of the flowers 
of the trees thought they’d petition the snow not to fall u them in 
winter, but come in the summer, when it would melt while falling. 
‘You keep us back,’ said the flowers, ‘wrapping the earthin your cold 
shroud: come in the summer, and you will then refresh and not blight, us.’ 
‘ Foolish things!’ answered a snow-flake that trembled like a feather on the 
impatient bud of a white thorn tree. ‘It is I who protect you from the 
bitter cold of winter, and who give you strength to enjoy the beautiful 
summer: all things in season are best.’ So when the weeks danced into 
the months, and the sun sent his heat into the flowers, and the shadows 
fainted upon the grass, the blossom of the whitethorn tree reproached a 
sunbeam that trembled on its leaves. ‘Where were you in the keen cold 
weather, when you were wanted?’ it questioned; ‘ Where?’ ‘What 
matters that to you,’ answered the sunbeam; ‘if I told you where I was 
you would be none the wiser. Iam here now. Was not the tree you grow 
out of once a small seed; and has it not increased and prospered, been 
heated and cooled by the power which sends me, in due season, a messenger 
of heat and brightness into your very heart? The snow told me of your 
murmurings last winter, and now I shall have to tell the snow of your 
murmurings this summer: a pretty world we should have of it if every 
So cet cate SS mn! Spt 

ossom. ‘ e,” 3‘ ! 
can’t you understand that the snow and I could not meet together. I 
should destroy its usefulness, and it would destroy mine; each in its turn ; 
and that’s the way of Nature !—each in its turn, and all for good!’”’ 

“ in its turn,” repeated Eva in her own mind: “ each in its turn 
—joy and sorrow—and sorrow and joy; I had « vision of them once, chasing 
each other round the globe, as it turned, while the stars twinkled in the 
firmament; first the one and then the other used for a moment before 
me, and methought the tears of sorrow — my heart more than the 
smiles of ‘oy. Beautiful both—and wisdom-giving! The cricket sung a 
irue song : each in its season—and all for good !” 

Well and earnestly did Sidney labour ; and some of the very happiest hours 
of Eva’s life were spent in watching how his mind enriched the canvas— 
calling into existence the noblest forms, and adding to their development, 
ch touch of his magic pencil, some new beauty or stronger character. 
It was wonderful how every creature in that house of many inhabitants loved 
her: the lame child of the widow, to whom it belonged, would climb up the 
stairs, and, knocking against the door with its lean fingers, entreat to be 
allowed to do some for her. Careful she was, even ofa flower, tending 
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thé fading plants of her poor landlady so diligently, that the old leaves 
regained their colour, and the young ones sprouted forth all fresh and green 
beneath her charge. The lark,whose dingy cage had cracked beneath the sun, 
renewed its life under the shadow of the leaves she spread around it: and 
enjoying, poor thing! the freshness of the sod her charity bestowed, sun 
until tears quivered upon Eva’s cheek. She sought out misery, and pray 
within walls that had never before heard the voice of prayer! Her step was 
the music of many a sick-room ; and never was her birth-gift more palpable 
than during this time of bitter trial. She was still ‘ loving and being be- 
loved.’ Sometimes (but that must have been pure imagination) she heard 
the murmur of bees, and scented the perfume of flowers, as if borne by a 
passing breeze across her brow; and in her absence small household duties 
ould be performed, as if by invisible hands; and, in winter when flowers 
become the luxuries of the wealthy, who would hardly notice them in the 
time of their abundance, she would find some beside her work ; and Sidney 
often perceived his palette set and his brushes washed when Eva declared 
she had neither touched the one nor the other. How did these things come 
about? Perhaps Randy could have told. 

But Eva had stern realities to deal with. Like all persons of les talent 
Sidney was discontented with his own labours. He had ‘ looked’ at the old 
mighty ones—not to imitate, but to emulate, and it might be, that their 
strength was beyond his grasp, though not beyond his aim. This frequently 
dispirited the artist; and so intent was he on bringing up his picture 
to the ideal of his conception that he would destroy the labour of a week, 
if any new thought—or a thought fresh set—suggested a better worki 
out of his subject. As the spring advanced, Sidney became more abstrac 
—more nervous, lest his great Sabour should not be completed in time. 
He ceased to concern himself about the necessaries of life, and then Eva 
rejoiced at being able to labour unobserved. She gloried in the great 

rivilege of shielding him she loved from petty anxieties— the frets of 
ife. She endured all things patiently, save the terror which arose from 
an idea that his mind was at times confused —overwrought, overburdened ; 
he could not endure noise; the very gentlest tap of the lame boy’s finger at 
the door would make him start and render his hand unsteady. As THE TIME 
approached when, finished or unfinished, his picture must claim admission, 
he could neither sleep nor eat. In the dead hour of night she would awake, 
and hear him pacing in the darkness, or see him through the gloom, 
leaning his head, at intervals, upon the frosted glass of the window to cool 


its burning. It was at these times—in these dark-thinking hours—that 
Sidney stru gied bravely—as great men do, not only with the hard and 
knotted world, 


but with themselves — against apprehensions, which Eva 
never felt: but for her, the picture he — at would never have 
left the easel: he thought it unworthy of his better genius: he had 
neither space nor light for his great conception ; commencing his figures on 
so large a scale, he had worked upon too small a canvas: the praise Eva 
bestowed upon it, at times sounded like reproach, while at others it reconciled 
him to all contingences. She looked upon his talent as certain of triumph; and 
she, secure in that, was able to combat what, after all was achieved, would serve 
but as shadows to the great brightness of the future. He knew that such 
were her thoughts, and, despite his promise, he loved her too tenderly to 
tell her how much he mistrusted the fruits of his labour —how he believed they 
must fail to produce aught but disappointment. He looked through the dark- 
ness, and could discover no hope to replace the one he ought to take from 
her. There was high heroism in this silent suffering : and, truly, the spirit of 
a hero, in this our age of facts, finds refuge only in poet or painter; it has 
no other dwelling-place. Sidney’s imagination was vivid as fire in a dark 
night, and Sa he sought to crush it in a mould—to compress a volume into 
a page! He curled his lip in bitter disdain at the anxiety that was eating 
into his heart. Although, at times, he had worked doubtingly, yet the in- 
tensity of his labours had been as though the colours on his palette were 
mingled with his life blood; and while he moved noiselessly in the dark- 
ness, fearing to awake her who watched his motions through the dim, dim, 
mysterious twilight of the little chamber, filling the atmosphere with the 
most earnest prayer-breathings that ever passed from the depths of woman’s 
love, to the throne of Him who Aears unspoken emotions, as though a 
trumpet told them to the heavens, the devotional feeling, inseparable 
from truly great minds, by degrees softened and soothed his disturbed 
nature, until unconsciously they prayed together —each for the other— 
ip silence and in darkness; and Eva would hear him listening lest 
she were disturbed by those half-breathed prayers. A little longer, and 
their necessities had grown so urgent that every trinket — every small 
luxury—had disappeared; but Eva did not murmur, for Sidney never 
missed them. Sometimes he would talk wildly about his hopes; at others, 
sink down beside his easel in a sleep so unrefreshing and disturbed that 
his wife would abridge it. The picture was his great stimylus, and 
he revived to fresh exertion. At length it was sent to the Academy — 
not finished as he intended it should have been, for painting in and 
—2— out retarded his — purpose. But Eva thought, notwithstand- 
» that it would attract the world. Poverty in Kngland was then denied 
all access to high works of art; but she would look at the pictures in the 
shop-windows, and return with increased faith in the greatness of her hus- 
band’s conceptions. A long period of uncertainty and suspense ela 
between the reception of the works at the Academy and their exhibition, 
during which the artists have no means of knowing their fate—whether they 
will be received or rejected it is not in their power to ascertain. The 
sufferings of the artist at this period can better be imagined than described. 
His struggle was faithful and unconquerable; he had resolved what to do 
if this effort failed, and if his health were not shattered in the contest; a 
fear, too, would sometimes come with others that trooped through the 
throbbings of his brain—a fear that his thoughts too often did battle with 
circumstances rather than with himself; for he was a just man—just and 
true, or Eva could not have loved him. When we consider these things, 
and how his frame was worn by sickness, there was a noble tness in his 
silence. * of love and tenderness grow tenfold in the imagination, 
and so do things of terror. Sidney would have given much to recall the 





— — 
ieture to satisfy himself upon particular poi i 
aults, its want of finish, *— a — —* ligne ; —* 
mocked him ; he could tell Eva that even if it were admitted “it a 
n ung as to soe its effects, and so form a target for shallow-b 8 le 
heartless critics to fly their shafts at ; but she, so high-souled ** ae 
judging from her own pure and generous nature, of the nature of ae 
im he was all wrong; that critics were generous souls rod 
teow the world tree excellence. — 
The days length, the light came early, and i within 
their chamber: Keel had learned to * canadien —* i 
upon the floor, rising only to follow his mistress; Sidney — —* 
— he used every effort his wasted body and shattered mind could devis ; 
to avoid sinking ; but the power of action was netted in b ~ 
Eva’s cheerfulness came with an effort and departed in tears; the — 
even told the old officer of their whereabouts ; at first the waited 4 saa 
times, and then, when the times ew worse and worse, they were pr ee 
to let him know of the blight that withers up existence; even at the lat 
they agreed it was better to wait until the exhibition opened. Sidne ald 
or ee re coat, when Fame heralded him to the — 
and wea ollowed in her footsteps ; , 
darts septate oni ps; and so they went on from one lon, 
daily; she knowing that he was gradually wasting — until at last they 


and its 


divided crusts with Keeldar ! 


It was strange, and painful as strange, that she could n 

her husband’s eyes turned upon her. "He would ——— = —* 
sketches—then muse—those long, long, wordless musings, in which neither 
heart nor mind take part—his eyes fixed upon —— with an in- 
tensity of expression which deepened them beyond all power of description 
taking no note of aught, nor replying to her words, until driven to 
agony, she would arouse him oy an effort that ended in the mingling of 
mutual tears. Anything could she endure, but those hours of silent ing 
Well she knew that his noble spirit was racked by a combination of s rings, 
of which he could not trust himself to speak, lest he should add to her 
distress. She saw him become hourly worse; the day had long advanced 
upon a night of increased, but awfully silent, restlessness—more distressi 

than the most continuous complaining. Once only he suddenly folded her 
in his arms, exclaiming, “‘Eva, Eva! what is to become of you!” She 
soothed him with the gentlest words and holiest hopes; and at last he slept. 
When assured of this, she propped up a box upon their two remaining chairs, 
and commenced writing to one whose pathy with suffering was known 
to her. A terrible feeling urged her to this If her husband died from false 
pride, should she not be his murderer? She wrote on rapidly, until the 
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last, and then she questioned how she could sign their | 
to such a document. His name, which in less than * —— “Great | 
ran her thoughts) would be blazoned to the world —J * ap | 
Artist.’ She paused—would not a feigned name — —— 

lie nor shame his name,” she murmured, She — Fong round 


room—she knew there was nothing disposable 
raised its cover; it fell from weg Sen ao hollow sound 
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emptiness, and with a shudder she looked towards the mattrass on which 
Sidney lay, fearing he had awoke—not 80; he slept soundly, She pressed 
her head within her hands, tightly—and sinking gradually on her knees, 
her long hair covering her, as with a shroud, she prayed, though no sound 
escaped from her heaving bosom, no sighs accompanied her abundant tears ; 
—she prayed the strengthening and refreshing prayer of an earnest and 
pure heart; then rising, she tore the note into the smallest fragments, which 
fell like snow upon the dark boards, — she wrote—necessity conquering 
pride, but not stooping to beggary. It was to the old officer—a little—a 
very little she required for the present, just to give them food, and procure 
him medical advice—that was all. The first day’s exhibition over, and 
immortality was sure to follow. This was finished, and she thought she 
would take it to the post and return before Sidney awoke. As she 
descended—outside the old woman’s door a glittering guinea, dropped on 
the stairs, arrested her attention. Never before had golc shone so bright! 
in her eyes; never before had sucha grim host of skeletons floated aroun 
her; never before had such ———— — of those who had died of 
hunger—not in the wilderness, but amid the busy traffic of the city’s life— 
suggested the duties owed by self to self, to her throbbing ears. She 

ushed the coin away with her foot; it rang out—what awful music to the 
—— is the sound of gold! She picked it up, it felt like molten lead. 
What was it that quivered in her bosom—that made her shut her hand 
close, close upon it, when the lame child’s footstep sounded in the passage, 
three stories down? She knocked at the old woman’s door, it was instantly 
opened; there was a brightness about the beldam’s face, almost unnatural ; 
her eyes shone like stars beneath her wrinkled brows, ‘Is this yours?” 
inquired Eva. The old creature pointed, with averted face and quivering 
finger, to a table on which there were several of the same glowing coin. 
Eva laid it down mechanically, and turned away with a relieved heart, and 
yet hungry and penniless. That had been a heavy day! Keeldar-—the 
noble brute—disdained to ask for food, but laid apart, rugged and scraggy, 
with half-shut eyes. As the evening advanced, Sidney became much worse, 
Passing down the stairs, Eva asked the old woman to watch for a little by 
his side. She walked rapidly from street to street, until she arrived at the 
door of a well-known physician. She knocked—he was not at home. She 
said she must see him, and would wait. The servant showed her in as if 
she were a duchess, and a lovely child, who had seen her cross the hall, 
immediately entered, creepingly, and, climbing upon her lap, insisted on 
sharing its cake with its new friend. The physician soon followed—a man 
of few words and grave; and when the door was closed—“ Sir,” said Eva, 
“T am come to ask you to visit my husband, who is, I fear, very ill,—but 
stay, sir; we are too poor to pay you now; will you trust a stranger's 
honesty to do so hereafter ?”’ 

The good man rang the bell, ordered back the carriage he had just 
quitted, and drove her home. 

The old woman was faithful to her trust; more than faithful, for a most 
judicious supply of refreshment was on the table. Eva turned to thank 

er; she had disappeared. 

The physician said but little—“ Quiet of mind and body, perfect repose— 
nothing to agitate or disturb.” 

“‘ You hear, dearest,” whis Eva, as she bent over his pillow. 

“‘T will try,” he replied ; and the tone of his voice was greatly calmed. 
He looked into her eyes with his old look of tranquil love. 

“ He is already better,” she murmured. 

“ T will come again to-morrow,” said the doctor ; “ and 
too proud to borrow more than advice from your physician. 
his patient’s name ? 

“* Sidney Herbert.” 

“ Herbert!” repeated the good doctor. . “Herbert! the Herberts are 
curious in christian names, I wrote a prescription for one poor fellow to-day 
—a hopeless case. How unequally the world’s goods are divided !” 

Eva was, indeed, the physician’s debtor for more than advice; and 

—* for some time a low wasting fever had the ascendancy over Sidney, 
yet his energies revived. While the last days of the month of April were 
passing, his physician encouraged his artistic hopes, and his old military 
friend, who came to him with as much joy as if he been the denizen of 
a palace, was ready to vouch, though he had not seen it, that Sidney’s was 
the finest picture ever painted in England. The pressure of immediate 
want removed, each day improved his health. Keeldar’s appearance im- 
proved also; and he never failed to receive the physician with an air of 
polite gravity a very slight movement of his tail duly indicating his satisfac- 
tion, “I will not come,” said the doctor to Eva, “if you so over- 
whelm me with thanks. I have loo too closely into life not to distinguish 
truth and virtue—ay, at first sight. I have perfect faith in the existence of 
both. Large faith in human virtue is great happiness; and you have 
increased my faith a hundred-fold. It is 1 who am your debtor.” 
_ Eva’s hopes were, as usual, She was happy in Sidney’s 
improving health, happy in the bright volence of her new friend—more 
than happy in the prospect of the ‘ golden fleece ’ which should be acquired 
to manifest gratitude. The da of the private view had arrived; Sidney’s 
strength was to be husbanded for the first hour of the public exhibition ; 
such, however, was Eva’s anxiety to witness the entrance of the company 
who were to see the produce of her husband’s genius, that she braved the 
crowd alone, and returned overflowing with joy hope. The weather 
Was fine, the people looked pleased; some one said that royalty (and when was 
royal judgment ever doubted), had declared there never had been suciran 
exhibition, That evening, she sat at her husband’s feet, and rested her 
head on his lap, while they told—the one the other—how they would appor- 
tion the wealth the sale of the would certainly realize. 

“ Did any one ever see a so beautiful as our lady, mother ?”’ inquired 
the lame boy, as he gazed after Eva the next morning. Sidney fancied she 
was leaning on his arm, but truly she managed to support him, as pale, and 
bent, and feeble, he, notwiths , walked rapidly on. 0 

“ He has been asking what 0’ it was ever since seven this morning 
continued the boy; — carriage! I should 


you must not be 
’ He inquired 


resay they will come back in a 


like to paint great pictures, but not to fret to death 

se? 
xford Street, but were obdli red to 
a pompous funeral go past. It moved slowly ; 


mother, is not the morning bright on p 


Eva and Sidney walked rapidly along 


pause at the crossing to let 


Albus: 


ee” 


about them. And, 


iii? 
: 





the hearse heavy with plumes; the mourners in trappings of the deepest 
woe—all, except their features! they expressed no sadness! the eloquence of 
death made no impression on them; they kept time to the horses’ tread, and 


that was all. Some private, and several mourning, carri 


es followed. 


“We shall not be among the first,” exclaimed the impatient Sidney ; 
they crossed; another mourning carriage was passing ; they were recognised 
by one of its inmates—it was the physician; he thrust his arm out of the 


window. ‘God bless you,” he said, and 


every feature 


of Us kind face was 


lit up with pleasure ; “I give you joy, with all my heart.” 
I daresay,” whispered Eva to her husband—‘I daresay he has heard 


the picture is well hung.” 


“ You speak, dearest, as if you were certain it was admitted.” 
A light, light laugh, such a one as had often echoed through the Dove- 


cote, followed this observation. On they 


went, 


“ You are looki e, dearest,” said Eva; “shall we call a coach.” 
“ You require tee than I do, my own kind love;”’ he answered; “ but 


I fear we cannot spare so much.’ 
“« T have three shillings.” 


“‘ The admission two, and the catalogue one.”’ 
« But you will get in free—have your card for the season, Sidney.’ 





He beckoned to a passing 





his wearied frame upon the cushions prov 
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They alighted in the Strand ; crowds of persons were hurrying forward ; “It has struck her more deeply than it RSE 
the joyrbe s of the churches were ringing Bhs ge * one seemed to “ * that at * time !”” ceply it has him,” said the kind man ; 
holiday dress. Together they pa nea e portal of the ere was solemn music that night in the 
on ~ of the — — eating for a moment and looking at | a hollow ing sound whi ye woods of Ard-Flesk ; 


each other. Eva fancied Sidney became paler than usual; but she could 
not be certain; her head swam round, and motes—strange tiny forms— 
floated between her and him. She could not have defined her feelings; 
they were already of mingled hope and despair. She saw clearly enough 
that the ‘elect’ walked confidently in, knowing they were ‘ well hung’—they 
had touched upon their pictures, a grace only accorded to those whose 
station and knowl in art ought not to require such a privilege. She 
rejoiced in the happiness of others; but she wished that Sidn d the 
same certainty! she pressed his arm more closely to her side; he did not 
tremble, but she felt that he breathed earnestly, as if nerved for trial, and 
she dared not look at him again. Numbers who pressed forward were 
haggard and care-worn ; brows of noble mould, wrinkled by anxiety, not 
age, contracted over eyes filled with fire —blazing it out in discontent ; some, 
again, with compressed mouth, so rarely defeated—men who shape their 
own fortunes; others whose frank features were changed into recklessness 
by disappointment; numbers, bitter thinkers, who mistook a desire to 
t for the power to do so; all these mingled with the visitors, some 
—* art for its holy self, others for its fashion, others because the 
cahitidon passed away time—that great material of the workman ! 

Sidney asked for 4 catalogue; the good-natured porter (one who was a 
truer friend and worthier — of artists than many a high-born lord) 
expressed his that he had were sold; he would have a fresh van 

ly in a few utes, Eva ae they should not wait—they would 
be sure to see it. They ascended the steep stairs, Sidney paler than ever, 
and suffering much fatigue from the ascent. Some whom he had known 
met him; but so changed did he seem to them that they did not speak, 
wondering if it really was Sidney, and where he had found that lovely wife, 
who seemed — * of admiration she excited. 

At any other moment Sidney and Eva would have hung over the 
beauties that were illumined by the matchless pencil of Lawrence; they 
would have appreciated the creations of Wilkie ; the magnificence—Nature’s 
true magnificence—of Turner ; but, to Eva, all appeared a mass of gilding 
and colour, with no more distinctness than a child’s hand gives to the 
transient forms of the kaleidoscope—the one picture was stamped upon 
her mind: it was not there! 

None could picture her fee more vivid, but hardly as intense as 
those of her husband: his bitter disappointment burned into her brain; the 
insult offered, as she at that moment believed — premeditatedly — roused 
her indignation. She then remembered the promises she had made to 
those who had entreated for the little she owed them—they struck upon 
her heart with the dull monotonous clamour of a funeral bell. Sidney, in 
whose name she had promised, would be considered an untrue man! Could 
he survive such an imputation! Sidney! Sidney to be deemed faithless 
to his word. She felt that her powers of sustaining such a trial were 
pas away. In a whirlwind of conflicting emotions, she talked, hardly 

no what she said. She sprang up the next flight of stairs after her 
hus’ ; but, eager as was, she could not equal the rapidity of his 
movements. ‘ You see, you see; it is not here—nor here!” he repeated. 
Then in a hoarse voice he added, “let us go down for a catalogue.” Eva 
followed him breathlessly, but she felt as if her heart was breaking. 
When they were te the principal rooms he paused, drew her hand 
beneath his arm, and bending down, whispered, “Do not sink now, my 
own heroic wife; you have sustained me through much worse than this—. 
when all earthly friendship was far from us: it is notsonow. I am, you 
see, calm—calm! there may be some mistake,—bear up, Eva. He who 

ave me such a treasure, will give me strength to keep it!—bear up, my 
far —you always hoped more from this = than I did!—bear up!” 

G — from his, Eva muffled her face in her veil, and, clinging 
to his arm, they descended. 

“A shilling ” said the porter, as he handed the catalogue. 

Sidney co d not say he had it not; but he turned away. 

‘* Pay me next time,” added the man—a man whose generous heart was 
in his kindly countenance, How their fingers trembled among the leaves, 
as a bird rustles amid the — that surrounds its rifled nest. 

“ H—H—H—No Sidney Herbert !’’ 

“ Sad want of room, sir; some of the very finest pictures rejected for 
want of room. A fine exhibition could be made of the rejected pictures,” 
explained the kind porter, who comprehended the scene at once. 

Sidney returned the ca 

* The 
down in the sculpture-room.’ 

Neither replied ; but Eva’s look thanked him. 

* There it is *4 he muttered, looking after them. “ I often wonder 
how I have stood it so long—poor things.”’ 

* You hear, Sidney; some of the finest pictures have been rejected for 
want of room,” said Eva. 

Oh, what was in the answering smile; what power—what eloquence 
—what ! too earnest, too intense for words. Heart understood 
heart. Never—mnever—never! in their long course of love, had each 
loved the other with such entireness of devotion as at that moment. 

“* My Eva,” he said, She felt him tremble ; she hurried him to the 
door. : wey | forward, came the Pa. Although the mo 
erape floated from his hat, his face was c with tidings of great 
He was too full of it to impute their changed looks to more than ordi- 
nary fatigue. “I am delighted to have found you,” he exclaimed; 
“such true h as you have received!” Before the sentence was 
concluded Sidney fell on shoulder—to all appearance lifeless. 

“ I knew it would kill him,” said Eva, as she wildly flung herself beside 
her husband. “And you knew it also, doctor; you have met him dressed 
for the funeral—dressed for the funeral,” she repeated, utterly unconscious 
of her words and actions, or of the people who gathered round her. 





talogue. 
gentleman looks tired,” persisted the man; “better go and sit 





gloomy Mucross! 


sometimes 
above and around , 
mightiest trees of the forest bowed to it, and the young —— 
but the sky was clear, and the stars were bright—the meckest daisy could 
look up to them without closing a petal—there was something so sweet 
and of charity in their gentle aspect. Sometimes, the music assumed a 
tone of tender melody, trembling amid the leaves, and issuing from the 
flowers ; but never once was there a strain that could be called mirthful the 
waters of the beautiful river Flesk were troubled, but not disturbed "and 
moaning sounds arose therefrom, as though they repeated, “She was ours— 
she was ours—.”” If there had been any to look into the deeps of the rapi 
—_ they might have seen creatures shrouded in the lo green weeds 
tangle the limbs of the ing, and net them to their fate! In what 
was called ‘my lady’s flo m,’ beneath the great drawing-room of 
Ard-Flesk, and the window where, together, Eva and her mother once stood 
during Cormac’s illness, there is a lawn of exceeding beauty and verdure; and 
reposing as it does in a valley, old Doctor Magrath (who was accounted a 
philosopher as well as a physician) had said the lights that danced on it 
were phosphoric—how Randy tossed his arms and laughed aloud at his 
wisdom ! dy knew that on that same night the fairy courts held solemn 
meeting on the very spot. They were there now—when the fair valley, as 
well as the crowded city, were shrouded in darkness — all were there—all, 
but Queen Nightstar—the light the purity, the chief grace of the Fairy 
courts was wanting. Hon ll, as usual, pouted, and declared that two 
oms were more than she could manage; that she would rejoice when 
Nightstar’s caprice for mortal life was ended. “She had reasons,” she 
added, with the increased dignity of mystery, “to declare it might be 
sible for the Queen of Air to appear ore them that very night.” 
At that moment, the hollow rushing sound increased; as it approached, 
it changed into a universal wail. Sighs seemed heaved from the very 
bowels of the earth; the old halls sent forth groans piteous to hear; 
the affrighted spirits of the woods and flowers sought refuge amid the 
leaves and blossoms of the earth—as the Banshee floated onwards to 




















Mucross! How the deep mysterious spirit lingered about the 
—how its t outline mingled with the shadows of the —* | 
world! the owl ceased to hoot, and the bat to flap its heavy 2 
the murky air; the beetle folded his armour over his called 
death’s-head moth trembled on the broad-leaved ivy. — 
her forth, and why did she circle round one me ; we 
ding slowly upon earth, did she clap her han ont 
though she cried not loudly, sob and moan that one pa piper —* 
with the red earth worm, and be closed up—until THE APPO 
should come—in the damp and lonely grave! 
Those who watched her—if there were any 
might have seen the awful shadow pausing, for a 
the two mounds—of earth and stone —raised 


above the other graves i | 


— — — 
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MR. WILLIAM SIMSON, B.8.A. 


We have to record the death of this meritorious 
painter, whose demise took place at his residence 
in Sloane-street, Chelsea, on the 29th of August. 

Prior to the year 1838, Mr. Simson’s name was 
unknown to the visitors of our tan exhi- 
bitions ; but long before that he had ac- 

uired honourable distinction in his native country 
Scotland. He was born at Dundee in 1800, and 
was educated at the Trustees’ Academy, in Edin- 
burgh, a school which has enrolled — its 

upils the names of Wilkie, Allan, and John 
Burnet. For the first ten years of his onal 
career his works consisted of small 
coast scenes, sketched on the of Leith 
and the shores of Fife; but, although he found 
a ready market for these productions, they were 
not of a class sufficiently elevated to satisfy the 
mind of 5 ms goa of — efforts. Accord- 
ingly, in we fin a picture en- 
titled ‘The Twelfth of August,’ and in the fol- 
lowing year ‘ The hland Deer-Stalkers’ and 
‘ Sportsmen Regaling. 

r. Simson’s pen wal ney Srenees Dt ee 
or four years in perenne. he prac- 
tised so successfully as to sufficient to 
enable him to visit Italy, where he three 
years. Onhis return in 1838, he in London 
and there exhibited, at the opening of the Royal 
Academy in Trafalgar-square, the first-fruits of 
the experience he had —— by his travelling, 
viz., ‘ A Camaldolese Mo: 


the 
Union of London), and ‘ Cimabue and Giotto ;’ 
the latter work was bought by Sir R. Peel for 150 
uineas. In the follo g year he painted for the 
ritish Institution ‘ A Family,’ a picture 
of which we wrote at the time as 
in the: exhibition, and one that much 
for the future; it is now in the 
the Marquis of Lansdowne. Of the three works 


exhibited at the Royal the same 
ear (1839), his ‘ Columbus and 
ater for his Child at the Door of the Convent of 


Santa Maria du Rabida’ has the preference; it was 
sold to Sir Willoughby Gordon for 200 guineas. 
His productions of the year 1840, both at the 
Academy and the Institution, call for _ little 
notice: they were scarcely of sufficient 
portance to increase or even w 
earned fame of the artist; 
‘ Gil Blas introducing himself to 
bes into the collection of Mr. 
1841, Mr. Simson sent to the Institution 
‘The Temptation of St. Anthony’—an old es, 
but in this instance clever) 

—and ‘The Chateau of Rubens,’ painted with 
considerable skill and power; also to the Royal 
Academy, ‘ Mary Queen of Scots 
returning from the Chase to the Castle of S A 
and an admirable portrait of Mr. e 
engraver. In the catalogue of the British Insti- 
tution for the ———— year we ex 
hibiting ‘ The Murder 

Tower,’ which we remember as a beautifully- 
painted picture, but little 0 
treatment; and in that of same at the 
Academy, 
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first Cartoon on the Walls f the Certosa, painted 
f in on the o' 2 
in 1844, were productions calculated in all respects 
tation of their author. 
Mr. Simson’s 


as to leave no las impression of their merits on 
the mind, nor did they eid to his ; the 
—— ‘ The Arrest of T A a 
Composition containing numerous figures, and a 
‘Highland Home,’ — or to 
many of the artist’s . Wilkie 
formed a high estimate of Mr. Simson’s pt p 
and prophesied great results from their full deve- 
lopment. The distinguishing characteritie of his 
este pen et Big Se: 

much of their force too high Many 
—53 ty the best of their class. 
n priva' e he was a most amiable gentleman— 
hig y esteemed and respected. 








Tue Natrona, Ant-Unton ror IRELAND.— 
The Report of this Society has been published : 
it professes to exhibit a gratifying result; and, 
in some respects, it does so—the object being the 
= of Art in Ireland, and for the exclusive 

efit of the Irish. A print, it appears, has 
been engraved, printed, issued by “ a native 
house”—that is to say, by a printseller who is 
Irish and has a “ house” in Dublin. Whether 
the printer is, or is not, Irish we cannot say; but 
the engraver is a Scottish artist, who had been 
ind “to keep the word of promise to the 
ear”—to spend some months of his time in Ire- 
land; and so, it is said, the engraving is “a native 
work.” This is silly enough: the principle is * 
posed to the free-trade spirit of the age; and 
especially bad, in reference to Art, which should 
be, in the widest sense, Catholic. 

If the Irish can better relish inferior things that 
are Irish, than su r things that are English, 
we shall have much to fear for their advancement. 
As a mere re, ie Se may a Bao Si Mag 
serious project for increasing artistic know 
in that cooley. it is preposterous and Tet 
Indeed, as if with a view to render it obviously 
ridiculous, the Council announce their next plate 
as engraved in London, but in 
Dublin! It is, by the way, an old plate— ho 
and the Duchess,’ after ie ; consequently, in 
no degree “ native,” except for the ae 
which is to be produced in the Pheenix-park. 


late for the year 1846 is, it " 
Mr. Brocas, dntitlea ‘ Sunday Morni ,’ engraved 
by Mr. R. C. Bell, an engraver of p Tiers set 
ability. If he has had a good original we have no 
doubt he has produced a good work; but, not 
having seen, we cannot rt upon, it. wena 
the “ rinting” by “ the native house” 

be also excellent ; —— that, though the 
“house” is Irish, the printer is English—the 


house ha “‘ contracted a two years 
ment wth » fret clase London printer.” Thi a 


the work of 


rative employment 
We say “as well as abroad” because we trust we 
shall never see the gates to distinction in lan 
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OBITUARY. ART IN IRELAND AND THE PROVINCES.. — nip pa meer Ay wo 
—— was held early in last and attracted a 


very numerous attendance of its friends. Lord 
——— —— the occasion, assisted by the 

of Arundel and Surrey, and several members 
of Parliament. The Report of the Secretary was 
of a highly satisfactory nature : it states that, out 
of 180 pupils attending the Schools, 136 are ac- 
— the staple manufactures of the 
town. ese are classified to their oc- 
cupations, of which the larger portion are— 


Cabinet-makers, joiners, and builders ., 10 
Chasers and etchers oe ee ee 22 
— — 21 
an ts ** **. 
E vers on — * i 
Modellers and on oe ee 
Silversmiths and silver-platers .. oe SS 
White-metal smiths .. on on eo 7 


The remainder consists of those whose occupa- 
tions appear to have little in connexion with Art, 
and — of boys at school, the majority of 
—— for some branch of the Sheffield 


The prizes awarded to the successful competi- 
tors were—two for modelling reap ag pgp | 
from the cast, two for shading from the flat ; 
in the elementary classes, four for ornament in 
outline, four for figure in outline, and two for 
the geometrical class. The likewise no- 
tices a donation from Government of 200 volumes 
of books, chiefly on Art; and also the increase of 
the annual Government grant from £150 to £200. 

On considering the subjects for which prizes 
are offered, we feel no little surprise at the omis- 
sion of one or more for DESIGN, to encourage 
which is, or ought to be, the object of 
Institution, as its name signifies. It is in this 
most important branch of manufacturing Art that 
———— The * 

t, consequen design w 
should form the staple commodity of our Schools ; 
and every inducement ought to be held out to 
those who frequent them, to cultivate its acquire- 
ment. “To teach men their trades,” says the 
Report, “ is not the object of these Institutions.” 


not; nor is it necessary to instruct the 
4 of to indi- 


hted spirit, that they are able, by th 

eit of herman and ol egg 
com ’ 

which git them an advantage over their com- 
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Morat, in Switzerland.’ This is an early PICTURE DEALING. 

of ne aie: the composition is poetically — 

ceived and freely painted, but differs much Carns of admission have been distributed, in- 

the later pictures by the same painter. ; Viting the admirers of the Fine Arts to inspect a 
CaLaME, of Geneva, ‘ View ona Lake,’ an ee exhibiting at the Palace-c St. 

Forest Scene with a Torrent.’ This ter ames’s-street, near St. James’s Palace. 


J 


* 





a very ideal conception of his subject: the trees | The invitation is accom b extract 

are well drawn and grouped, and carelalty painted; | from Smith’s “ C — 38 

but in manner and effect he imitates F. —“ of a picture in the Lame, Ut F- P, Rubens, re- 
|| A.R.A. The probability is, he has formed presenting a carouse of Fi h peasants, about 
er upon some of artist’s works, as Mr. | eighty in number, in all the coarse ts of 
| Danby lived a considerable time at and humble free pencil and b: colour 


e 


- | of this celebrated work are its great qualities, and 
it is so highly esteemed that the —3 
N. ve Keyser, of Antwerp. ‘A : Louvre have fixed the value at 100,000 franes— 
arriving in Sight of Jerusalem. An admirable | £4000. The late Sir T. Lawrence possessed a 
figure, beautifully nted, and expressive of reli- | sheet of paper with sketches on both sides of it, 
gious fervour we felineated. by the master, of nearly thirty studies for the 
Srerran, of Munich. ‘A Barren and Rocky | groups, drawn in outline with a vigorous pen. 


pointed several pictures which remain in Swi 
d. 


Scene, with a Torrent.’ ted. The picture now in St. James’s-street is arepre- 
GuILLEMIN, of Paris. ‘ ” Asmall | sentation of the same subject, on —— 
picture, full of spirit in the treatment. and, in the invitation to viewt, is to be an 
Ovvrize, of Paris. ‘A Market Scene in Bel- | undoubted duplicate by Rubens himself of the one 
gium.’ Clever, but wants unity of thought. in the Museum at Paris, and fully to it in 
Jouutvet, of Paris. ‘The Ruins of an Abbey.’ | vigour of handling, colour, and e . These 
Painted with so much care of small detail that it | assertions are not borne out on the x 
produces i which is a coarse, ill- of the 


_ ity in the mass. painted 
Lariro, pe. Deficient in aérial truth, | scene by a painter of mediocre ability as 
inted. copyist: it has not even the common merit of the 
many repetitions of Rubens’ works 
Farrier’s Shop.’ An admirable work, replete with | so tly manufactured in his time. 
i the The haracter 


, — 

works. The ſigure of the farrier is masterly and | this presumed picture, the eularged size, and the 

original in character. , slight old framing attached to it, are sufficient to 

aMe Muutenretpt, of London. ‘A i gar ipl ans hn iggy Sia say! | 

Group of Flowers.’ ar = aahine’t name with tings” —e re in the a Cy 

an ish address, to represent um in at the present day. 

oo eeicel in Holland. been painted for insertion in the walls of apart- 
O. Guut, of Pazis. ‘An Italian Scene with | ments, as a usual decoration. 

Figures.’ On the subject of duplicates of known pictures, 
T'Bsaves, of Paris. ‘The Dream.’ A young | which dealers are always eae y few words 


irl reclining and apparently asleep, while a num- | may be said. In the Museum at Antwerp there 
Gor of imps ead folsine-one Soeting anamend: are about twenty fine pictures by Rubens — all 
Luearpon, of Geneva. ‘ N Peasants.’ | undoubted originals, traceable from the painter's 


ScHAErHELS, of Antwerp. ‘ Admiral de Ruy- | hand to their present destination. During a visit 
ter, off Chatham,’ and another marine subject. y . half 

These are the pri ipal noticeable works in the | young men laboriously copying these pi 
exhibition: many of the best artists do not con- | the same size, and also of reduced dimensions. We 
tribute any, as it is understood that all are offered | would ask, what becomes of such copies? These 
for sale, and, as they produce but few, find sone humble-looking young men, some habited in the 
purchasers. It will be seen that the Dutch school | peasant blouse of the country, are not to 
follows the class of * which it _ their time without some recom) for 
in its brilliant days, and offers no a bours. Even admitting that it is only for. the 
of style. The faithfal imitation of Nature, wi useful purposes of study and improvement, these 
pure colour and careful finish, are its present | copies must at some future day be let loose upon 
characteristics; and in these qualities the Dutch the werld, eal thes, guitar chet? 
artists sustain the renown of thei pl 
The Society “‘ De Arti et Amicitia’ chase a | Pi never copies, but always 
number of the best works and dis them | possess “‘ duplicates,” of great works: it is a case of 
among the members, at the close of the exhibition, constant occurrence ; an 1 Navel, Os ame 
by lottery. The pictures by the foreign arti the picture-dealers’ stocks, there found a 


which have been sent are mostly the the present hour, in their ion, a fair - 
dealers, and contributed the speculation of of this illegitimate offspring of Art. Whoever 


upon 
‘ ; th f Antwerp would hardly fail to 
——— It is much to — where some of the most im- 


sf 


that a better understanding should not be- | enter the 

tween the heads of the principal European Schools t pictures in the world are placed. ‘The 

of Art—such an understanding as would lead each nt from the Cross’ and ‘ The on of the 

to exhibit to its neighbour the varied productions | Cross,’ in the , and ‘ The Assumption of 

of its own genius. ‘The universal adoption of such in,’ on the altar—all Pa gy 

a practice would be of infinite value to the matured | are of themselves —— to _ 
’ notice 


to enlarge his views, and to lead his imagina- | been ted in various parts of Cathedral, 

‘ion beyond the circumseribed limits of his own written in the three es of French, ne 
ideal world; which, however beautiful it appears | and English, re tl a itdes 
in his own eyes, may not find the same attractive- | late the interior during the per > an 
ness in those of others. The schools of England | service. Nothing can be more vo anes 
and France, Belgium and Holland, may afford — = this request ; Lae by one = 

each other many useful and practical lessons. lasts during the ti 

There are but few water-colour * 22* —— — “a 
of notice, with the exception of two groups : 

flowers by Van Os; P soe are also engravings of | church at the other hours of the day. Should — 
portraits, of local interes‘, and a few i 
—— of consider~ .c merit, In 
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branch of Art the statue of Rembrandt. curious gentleman 
completed, and is expected to be exhibited in the an offer to oblige the og oy 
month of October next, as well as analbum, which Coes are concluded, In expadating onthe glories 
is lottery. vices 
funds for casting pres fog wm Several of Rubens’ works, he will not om ts oy Phe 
|| Presents of pictures have been already made by | tunity © it e of 
|| artists, and others are expected to be offered as — ——————— 
| gifts for the sume clas | atea eee eteee any A od distant from the 
well as natives are found in the list of The | marguillier’s gmail back parlour, all round 


statue appears to have occasioned considerabie | Church. Here, im floor, are placed reduced copies 


excitement in Holland. pr pictures of Rubens now in the city 

















should be ted useful 
granted to render it to 
students, ad not proftable in pec sense 
by making copies for sale. The course is 
well known to be followed to a considerable ex- 
tent, and an affair of recent occurrence with on 
of made in the has been tole- 
rably bruited about. An was made to 
one of the attendants in the Gallery for a copy of 
the ‘Ecce Homo,’ by Corregio; a ig artist 
was innocently named to have lately made one 
of it; the result was its purchase by a picture. 
dealer, through the agency of another artist, 
known to be connected with this dealer, In bar- 
gaining for the price, a great abatement from the 
sum demanded was insisted on, and enforced, on 
the plea that the picture was for a noble lord of 
ee pe 
ee ae of te dee, more 
so for ty in purchasing originals in 
br mye for copies, That his name was abused 
in the is unquestionable, as the further pro- 
ceeding will render tolerably Some short time 
afterwards, the of this copy went into the 
National Galley, and to hi astonishment found 
another person on one he 
saps O) tegatana aie ac eae 
or or m 
Rete oe 
es ment precceinas cae & seated the 
authorities in of the National Gallery. We 
have not the slightest doubt of its having been 
done without their ; and, even if the 
act were of supreme » it is at least, 
‘ben unongieine’, sevgnne —— 
one a made by another 
artist Well” the original ¢ # all 
the patronage of an noble marquis 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


GERMANY. — Municu. — His Majesty the 
generous patron and pro- 

tector of Art, has induced and most munificently 
enabled Conservatore Fernbach to travel, in order 
to collect notices on the progress and state of 
fresco —— py countries, in the former 
and present , as a continuation of the pre- 
vious studies and researches of this learned and 
able artist on the same subject. From a pees 
which he himself has made, we extract the follow- 
ing :—He has found it confirmed by experience 
that no sort of painting, laid on a wall asa 
layer of colours, is permanent, though it may, 
perhaps, be able to resist the atmosphere for 
several years; as even polished te in Ger- 
open air, and the in- 
fluence of the weather and age of tempera- 
ture, crumbles off. It is his opinion that, 


in our climates, fresco-painting, systematicall 
founded and executed, is the only las an 
secure one for outer parts of bui . He has 


found extensive walls quite ex , built in the six- 
teenth century and covered with historic tings, 
laid on the wall as a firm crust of colours, 
which were erroneously believed to have been 
paintings; but in the course of the 
last twenty years having suffered much, are now 
a few coloured traces Rage wholly washed 
off, whilst ae wall 1 still well eo‘ ; 
true tings on the contrary, e 

same materials, and of the 
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emselves lively and trans- 

pain’ the colours and the 
naturally are fittest to resist the 
influence of temperature, lime and sand, are most 
intimately combined. By the influence of the open 
air a solid carbonated crust of lime, as it were a sort 
of natural gloss, is formed, and this it is which 
makes it resist the influence of the weather. The 


ces 
and many trials, are necessary to f the prin- 
ciples of fresco-painting, simple as its * is, 
on a scientific and practical base, and to give to 
this sort of painting the durability it ought to 
have. Great attention must be paid to the process 
of —— Old, of aes and colours du the 

, well-preserved works a to 
ive a Gastar underlayer than he has foun —8 
of the modern ; and it is not to be doubted that the 
power, purity, and beauty of the colours, as well 


tions. 

Beriry.—At the conclusion of the United Diet 
the Council of the Three States has presented to 
its Marshal, Adolph von Rochow Hiilpe, an album 
of much artistic value. The beautiful velvet 
binding, adorned with silver-gilt ornaments by 
Hossauer, and the Rochow arms, embossed in 





silver-gilt by Netto, encloses ten leaves, the first 
of which, as the ti exhibits the different 
shields of arms of t eight provinces, which, 
suspended by the ribbon of the iron cross, and 
wreathed by fresh oak-leaves, form a circle, on 
the upper part of which the Prussian eagle is 
enthroned, whilst underneath genii hold the en- 
signs of the Marshal's office. On this leaf, exe- 
cuted by Etsmus, the dedication is inscribed. On 
the second leaf, which contains the speech of 
thanks of Herr von Beckerath, there is ted 
Borussia resting on a bronze ornament of 
oak-leaves and acorns, her right arm raised on 
high, the harbinger of a new era in Prussia, 
ted by Professor Daeger: On the eight sub- 
sequent leaves the eight provinces are repre- 
sented, each by the signatures of their Deputies, 
surrounding an allegorical e of the corre- 
— * ovince, after the model of the statues 
in the “" — Drake. All reaped 
arabesques, indica’ special es 0 
the province concerned, surround them. ‘ Prus- 
sia,’ executed by Holbein, exhibits on one side 
of the statue the loading of ships; on the other, 
horse-b ; and contains small views of 
ey Reng arienbourg, and also allusions to 
the ing for yellow amber. ‘ Brandenbourg,’ 
by Hopfgarten, is surrounded by an ornament on 
gold ry ; —* which, on ay sides of the 
statue o rovince, allegorical figures, repre- 
senting the Kits and Sciences, are enthroned. 
In four vignettes it further contains views of 
*‘ The Brandenbour, Castle,’ 
‘ Hiilpe, the Her e Rochow 
Family,’ and ‘ The Blue Golm,’ one of the highest 
mountains of the Marah, at the foot of which the 
e of Hiilpe is situated. ‘Saxony,’ by Hein- 
briick, is represented as the land of fruit and corn. 
From the niche of the statue rich festoons, 
with the products of the country, are — 
down; they form, as it were, the sane ong Se 
, ys, 


under he one —* oo 3 ——— _ Be 
bearing the s 0 ture and navigation 
form —— an ae ornament. es 


a view of Magdebourg, with its dome, the Elb, and 
the railroad-train just arriving, and another view 
with saltworks and fields, the artist has placed 
shrines on each side of the statue, the curtains of 
which, half drawn back, reveal, to the left, the 
works of Luther, below which a female figure is 
ini Bible to a child; whilst, to the 
right, genii signalize 
the University of Halle. Hoffmann has 
ee —— has ae oe Oe ee 
que, allegor es representing flax-culture 
and linen-manufacture, with a view of the Porta 
Westphalica and the Linden of the Vehme. ‘ Sile- 
sia,’ by Adolph Menzel, exhibits on the left a dark 
shaft, where, by torchlight, valuable metals are 
brought to light; while, on the right, there is a 
bath surrounded by walls, in which a sick man is 
xen gwen by the —— of the fountain. 
Near group is seen, ugh dark trees, an 
extensive tract of level country, closed the 
Riesengebirge. Fresh leaves overgrow the whole ; 
and their branches, forming below an enclosure 
encircle a sheepfold. Professor Kolbe has ted 
‘Pomerania.’ The statue of the province is 
surrounded by a sort of structure composed of 
wooden piles, over which beams are laid—some of 
them with breastwork, as in farmhouses. These 
enclose two pictures—one of them representing 
Cattle-breeding; a farm, where are 
and making butter; and a boy angling at a pon 
denotes Fishing. The other picture shows the navi- 
gation on the , Commerce, the Loading 
of Goods. ‘ Posen,’ by Constantin Cretius, is dis- 
i hed by the bri t of the fantas- 
tical leaves of the arabesques ; boys chase 
a wild boar, whose head from a flower; 
others carry beehives, and the attributes of 
og oe ‘The Province of the Rhine,’ by 
olph Henning, forms the conclusion of the 
whole. Out of an ornament of reeds, 
from below the niche of the statue, rise four cha- 
lices of flowers, with Hermes, in stucco, 
on them, and supporting a 
with the architecture of the niche and statue ; 
on which, in the manner of alto-relievo, some 
legends of the Rhine are represented—such as 
e and Emma,’ ‘ ly, the Maiden of the 
a "and ‘ "8 ag 
panels, en by arabesques of ose to 
the right pcre a ey , with its Dome ;’ 
‘ The e,’ ‘Steam Navigation,’ ‘ Industry, 





&c. ; and those to the left ‘ The Mi Rhine 
with its Castles and Ruins,” and 1 vg rte; 
—the same which this artist painted some —* 
ago on the friese of the White Hall. Wreaths 
of vine-leaves, springing below these pictures 
— the reeds, enclose, on the right, allusions to 
- -school of Diisseldorf, and the Car. 
; and in a medallion, the four chief rivers of 
the province—Rhine, Moselle, Wupper, and Saar 
Below the arabesque is the flying * of a boy 
holding a green rummer overflowing with wing, 
and bearing the —— Wiebelungen Hort,” 
. To the left, are resting o 
the four Faculties of the Universi a 

Bonn, and the four vine years—1822, | 
1842, and 1846—which this province has had 
under the Prussian Government : the first of them 
represented as a strong man in slumber 
the last as a lively child. At the foot of this orna. 
won there ° likewise —* figure of a child holding 

ape, and a loose ribbon wi inscripti 
ano 187. * th the ption— 

lessor Wichmann is occupied with a marbl 

group representing ‘A Wounded Warrior chem 
ietory is crowning,’ which our King has destined 
for one of the pedestals of the Castle Bridge. The 
same artist nas ust finished the model of a second 
statue of Winkelmann, in a costume more ap- 
proaching the modern, and destined by order of 
King to be agg — the entrance-hall of the 
similar hinkel’s statue of Tieck. 
Besides this, he has also finished an excellent bust 

of the renowned Be painter, De Kayser. 

Drespen.— has finished the model of 
the fourth great figure for the Karls monument at 
Prague, representing ‘ Physic ;’ and the statue has 
been recently cast at Lauekhammer. Professor 
Rietschel is occupied with a most beautiful group, 
‘Mary weeping over her Dead Son.’ 

Our Kunstverein has come to a most laudable 
resolution: it offers a prize of 2000 thalers (about 
£300) for a large historical oil painting, destined 
for the Chamber of Deputies of Saxony. The 
Kunstverein, in consequence, invites the artists to 
send in their sketches. 

KornicsBerG.—The celebrated sculptor, Kiss, 
has finished his gypsum model of the colossal 
equestrian statue of William IIL., to be 
erected in the »s Garden of our city. It is 
about thi feet h, i 


pedestal ; the ve 

occupied by the of persons w 

guished themselves under the —— that king— 
on B 4 

their family: the 

of the War of Deliverance. 

. — Eight cartoons have just been 

finished by M. Galimard, yy oe tions com- 

missioned by the town for the of St. Law- 


rence. 

(aie Bi See, oe ea 
t) to iY) 

ang ba pad ages hy e Count of Rambuteau, 


Prefect of the Seine ding. After vocal music 
éon, and the of an 
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LETTERS FROM PARIS, 


September, 1847. 

Ir is the month of the great prizes of the Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts. After those for m com- 
position—adjudged, the first to M. Deffes, pupil 
of Halevy; the next to M. [Creveceur, pupil of 
H. Colet; and the last to M. Charlot, pupil of 
Carafa—come those with which we have more par- 
ticularly to do. 

The competitions in the three branches of 

pture, architecture, painting—were 
arranged in the follo order :— That for the 
prize in sculpture was exhibited publicly in the 
School of wg tr tom 8th, 9th, and 10th ae 
September; and j was on the 
Lith, That for the prize in architecture was ex- 
hibited in the same manner and place on the 15th, 
16th, and 17th; and judgment pronounced on the 
18th. The turn of the painters is fixed for the 
99nd, 23rd, and 24th; and the judgment for the 
25th—too late, I fear, to render account of this 
month. 

The first prizes, in each case, consist of five 

’ residence and study at the French Academy 
in Rome; the expenses being defrayed by the 
State. The works for the competitions are exe- 
cuted by a limited number, chosen by elision, on 
account of the excellence of aa —- * 
a series of two prepara com’ » the first 
of which is open to —B— under thirty. 
The successful competitors in these two prelimi- 
nary contests are then — to a 
pendant to the build of the Academy. 
the time of the execution of these works, they are 
forbidden any communication with the exterior, 
such as might afford them counsel or assistance ; 
and they are limited to male models. As soon as 
the time allotted is expired, or the artist declares 
his work finished, the lodges are closed and sealed 
till the time of public exhibition. 

The entire publicity given to the exhibition of 
the works of the competitors is in accordance with 
the interest in Art felt everywhere in Paris; 
for the rooms are crowded the whole time, from 
ten to four, on the days fixed; not only —— 
and the friends of the rivals, but by the mere 
public, attracted powerfully by all that concerns 
Art and the honours awarded it. Indeed, it is 
often difficult to get a place from which to regard 
each work satisfactorily; and it is mecessary to 
wait an op nity in order to pierce the crowd 
of old men and young, of fathers and fellow-pupils, 
of gaily-garbed young ladies and sober matrons, 
content to squeeze and be squeezed for a glimpse 


of the works of half a score of youths scarcely 
passed twenty, and some not even their 
teens; but whose efforts, elaborated solitary 


study, form an era in the Art-year, and excite an 
interest almost equal to that of the — annual 
exhibition itself. It is especially so in the case of 
the pain exposed in the room, where, above 
and around them, are hung the prize works of 
their ——— in these combats of us; not 
halddigures i sketch compotion oun dor ths other 

S and ske other 
prizes of the Academy; on which appear the names 
of those who have risen from their then pupilage 
to be the masters in Art, and the guides in study 
— now seeking to achieve a place by their 
side. 

This publicity also renders the j ts some- 
what —— to the general ——— 
in the press and in Art-circles. And it is to be 
supposed that discussion in public will have a cer- 
tain influence on the uct of men, some of 
whom, it is well known, are quite ready to stretch 
a point, in order to obtain success for a pupil of 
their own, and, by consequence, for themselves ; 
others, however, of the j as 
Delaroche, are of irreproachable , and not 
to be influenced by any or party motives. 
The judges are the forty painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects, engravers, and musicians who compose the 
— Ba * Roms | * that 

essieurs Aubre, , Carafa, &c., whose 
talent on the ut ie unquestionable enough, 
should for this be capable of judging of the 
tive merits of a prorat emer 2 not to speak 
of “ Messieurs les Arc tectes ;” but so it is; 
and the poor painter must be content to be judged 
by musicians and house-designers the 
rest. Still, the most influential and busy members 
of the jury are known to be two or three painters 
and sculptors, who are also professors in ateliers 





of their own—an inconsistency 
positive evil in the case of certain among them 
who are known to be partial, even to barefaced 
dishonesty, and which must yet be surmounted by 
an express enactment. 
The first impression produced by a glance at the 
on 


amounting to a 


sculpture co: of this was certain! 
that of the skill and talent of the young rivals 
It is doubtful if several among the judges could 
have borne themselves as well. Almost ev 
ng that well-educated and patiently elaborated 
talent could do for the demonstration of genius 
was there—only the ion of the route was 
wanting. But how should genius start into de. 
monstration when originality is forbidden it, b 
its being hemmed into the circumstances of, J 
know not what dead and half-antediluvian manner 
of living in Greece and Rome? The misfor- 
tune of the Academy here is, that it contains too 
many old men still subjugated to the tradi- 
tions of David's school, and deeming nothing 
sae in Art but a repetition of the works of the 
reeks, Whatever passes under their hands comes 
out stamped with the never-to-be-got-out-of Greek 
or Roman style of their cherished predilection. 
Be it a statue of a modern Deputy, or a history 
of Napoleon in bas-relief, these pitiless style- 
mongers translate it all into their perpetual Greek 
and Latin; or something call allegory, half- 
clad in long-folded toga, and strutting in attic 
porticos, which — as well be the hieroglyphics 
on the Luxor Obe 3k, to the simple, uninitiated 
observer. To the youths under their professional 
control they of course prescribe the same outworn 
path, until disgust for the ever-same imitation of 
roken-nosed antiques almost threatens to extend 
to Art itself. Assuredly it is the farthest possible 
from my intention to — those wonderful 
remains of exquisite chisels, the clank of whose 
chipping is lost away in the dark and solemn 
silence of above two thousand years; but, however 
glorious they were for old Greece, the life of our 
nineteenth century demands another excellence, 
than their servile imitation and repetition can 


give. 

The subject of the i competition is thus 
in the chosen range of dim antiquity: it is ‘ Tele- 
machus presenting to Phalantes the Funereal Urn 
of his Brother Hippias, whom he (Telemachus) had 
vanquished in e combat.’ t relation there 
may be between this and the subjects which young 
sculptors may yet have to execute for our present 
times, is certainly mysterious = However, 
they were to arrange a achus, who 
with antique chivalry seeks to render due funereal 
honours to the ashes of his former enemy; Pha- 


lantes, wounded and oppressed with grief on re- 
ceiving the remains of his brother ; two venerable 
followers of Hippocrates, whom Telemachus has 


sent to aid the wounded Phalantes; with such 
other subordinate characters as might be proper. 
To go into an analytical criticism of the works of 
the eight competitors, would little interest those 
whe ef esures could scarcely pay them a visit from 
across the Channel; suffice it to say that the one 
in which the principal character, by his position 
and the feeling and expression distinguishing —_ 
stood most out—in which Phalantes, exhaus 


with ph and mental pain, expresses at once 

deep met for his brother’s loss, and acknow- 

1 t of the magnanimity of the conqueror; 

and in which the subordinate — coon ae 
ate 


priate places—has been proc 
prize for its author, M. Perraud, aged twenty-eight, 
pupil of Ramey and — 5 — — first 
was at the disposal of the ju t 
pode “eae epee 1 —* 
imperfect to warrant its al u 
—* This was conferred on M. Maillet, aged 
twenty-four, pupil of Pradier, whose work was 
distinguished, though in a less degree, by remark- 
able powers of execution and arrangement. The 
second was awarded to M. Bonardel, aged 
twenty-three, pupil of Ramey and Dumont; but 
one, judging from a t misconception of the 
: ure, would hardly have expected the 
work to have been thus honoured. On the whole, 
evidence enough — a —* * be 
ight have : 
rf oy ed us works in which 
more than mere excellence of arrangement an: 


performance made the beat 
with Boe « — 2** impulses. edad 





are arranged along theground floor of the Academy: 
and a guardian is stationed, by thro vn am Ad 
them, from time to time, to prevent th cracking. 
: The subject for the Architects was also quite in 


he : ‘AChamber of Deputies,’ with all its 
de oyal reception-room, conference- 
halis. for wiles, alkene, library, &c. Yet, r 
effective had been the monotonous routine of edu- 
cation one by the competitors, that the 


sameness of the eight works was amusing! 
oe One would have said that each e 
take his own from a the others, would hardly 
have been able to find it. There were the same 
facades, the same rows of pillars, the same places 
for statues; and, down even to the minutia, it was 
evident that the rules of the school took place of 
all individuality of genius. For the rest, there 
seemed to be proof of considerable talent, or, at 
least, the system of the Academy seemed to have 
been well learned and ably rendered. But, as to 
choosing a first from among them, I believe it 
must have been Sa a ‘toss up,” even 
for the all-wise Academy. However the first 
has been awarded to M. André, — of 
uyot and Lebas; and the second to M. laudel, 
“= of Lebas. 
he few names inserted in my last, of artists 
who had received medals in uence of their 
works in the last Exhibition must not be sup 
to be a complete list. On the contrary, I am 
assured that above a hundred medals have been 
awarded; but, as no list is given out, one is forced 
to be content with a name caught here and there. 
It has seemed as if profusion was intended to 
supply the place of judgment: for, with a most 
inexplicable mal-d-propos, Clesinger, whose ‘ Wo- 
man Stung by a Serpent’ unquestionably elicited 
the greatest applause among the sculptures, has 
been honoured with a simple silver medal; while 
others, * works — onl Be ope to be 
passed by, have been ngu a gold 
one. Couture, too, whose ‘ Roman Oraie’ ens 
the richest gem in the Salon, has been singled 
out for the same honour, which however, he 
with proper modesty declined. It would seem as 
if we wanted to befool entirely this once honour- 
able distinction. 

The Municipal Council are about to order for 
different churches in Paris ten pictures, and five 
statues or groups, over and above the numerous 
important works already in execution. A statue 
in zinc is also to be ordered for a fountain. 

The copies made for Government of the Frescos 
of Raffaelle in the Vatican, by the brothers Balze, 
have arrived from Rome, and are disposed at the 
Pantheon, where, along with some other such 
works, they are to be exhibited to the public, as 
soon as = can be arranged. 

Louis Philippe has had — at the Tuileries, 
a portrait of Bias IX., by a Spanish artist. Of 
course, a portrait must not be understood to have 
any political ification; for, though “ Pa 
Philippe” will, doubtless, stand by the t, 
now that he has for it, it does not seem to 
indicate that he will stand by the original. Indeed, 
as he is well known to care “not a plum” for the 
Roman or an * dep one ae 1-6 love — 
the social and po re present Pon- 
tiff, it would be difficult to tell what signification 
the t can have at the 

ere are trem gs of a complete 

overturn in the Place Carrousel at present; not 
only has there been for weeks back, a uptear- 
ing and downsetting of causeway-stones, her 
with a choking odour of asphalte, all over the Place, 
but, en attendant, higher revolutions—the whole 
colony of old curiosity-shops, book and picture 
stalls, old music ond umber stores, erg hen 
Tuileries and the Louvre, are being swept clean 
away at this moment by the pitiless besom of re- 
form, which it is only a pity 
the deformities away from more stately ; 
In the grand court of the Louvre are also ing 
placed, in niches which succeed each other 
about the square, statues of various kinds—copies, 
of course, of antiques. It is a pity it does not 
enter the wise of those who get these tire- 
some repetitions cut out of the raarble, that France 
has furnished many a great artist, of whom some 
memento might most appropriately be niched there, 
in the palace of the Arts. J. 0. M. 
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VISITS TO PRIVATE GALLERIES. 


THB COLLECTION OF THE 
MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE, K.G., 
LANSDOWNE-HOUSE, BERKELEY-SQUARE. 


few mansions in London on so grand 
ones admirably adapted for the quiet of 
domestic re and numerous 


the 


unds of Devonshire House. 

OTeastowne House, formerly Shelburne House, 
was built in 1766, for the Earl of Bute, by Robert 
Atree principal fromt faces the enst, 
that period. t eas 
* —— — the Ionic order ; 
much cannot be said in commendation of the 
facade, which is barren of ornament excepting the 
frieze—a repetition of that on the Temple of Con- 
cord at Rome. 

The entrance-hall is Cr ap and 
black and white marble, in forms: 
on either side are placed statues. The first ap- 
pearance of the interior at once informs the visi 
that the sublime works of sculpture have a 


paved with 


any private collection 
It was first formed about 1778, when 
lish artist residing at 
’s Villa, which 
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by De cenay. 
lection in 1828 it was 
Mr. Buchanan, and su uently transferred for a 
large sum to its present position. 

THE DRAWING-ROOM 
is a fine spacious apartment, thirty-seven feet long 
and twenty-four feet wide, in size 
with the li jacent. The is painted 
with vignettes by CIPRIANI, con — 
————— 
much in the style of Pompeian mural decoration. 
An arched recess the fireplace, is filled 
with a looking-glass of the same extended dimen- 
sion, and has the illusive faculty of completely 
doubling the ent. The walls have been 
— 
curtains e are appropriate 
to the other adjuncts of Art and taste which fill 
and adorn this sumptuous room. 

The pictures are hung in the follo order, 
beginning next te the window on the side of 
the room :— 

Sir J. Reynotps. Portrait of the Countess 
of Berkeley. The lady is attired in a white satin 
cloak, trimmed with black fur; the features are 
strikingly naive ; and the work exhibits the careful 
execution of the artist’s early period. It is ina 
perfect condition of — and purity. 

Veiasauez. Portrait of Pope Innocent X. 

P. Detta Veconia, A composition of four 
heads. This picture has been variously en ; 
as ‘The Wounded Soldier,’ ‘The Cut Finger, 
&c. It represents an elderly man examining the 
hand of a young , two comrades on. 
The colour resembles the works of Gi 
The was previously in the 
Lord ve 


: this was 
of Thomond’s sale. 
RemBranpt, a.D. 1642. Portrait of a Lady, 
and forty years of 
left arm upon a 
, with an of 
as 


young Prince. 
Sia J. Rernoups. ‘A Girl 


F 


Muff’ 





DoMENICHINO. ‘St. Cecilia.’ is sai 
a favourite subject of the non mdi 
of - He must have acquired great 
—— 
repetitions as we find, and all authentiontst ha 
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of himself ; 
great Spanish Minister 


above. 
L. Canmacct. ‘Christ’s in the Garden.’ 
An angel is seen, —2 three cherubs, 
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THE LIBRARY. 


Between Ce. windows a bustof the Vi- 
tellius, in porphyry, with bronze drapery, is placed 
onaconsole. The likeness of the Roman Monarch 
much, resembles that of Charles James Fox, the 
eminent statesman. On the bookcases which sur- 
round the room there are sixteen busts, all antique, 
several of the highest merit. Over the firep 
there is a bas-relief of Esculapius, nearly the size 
of life, also antique; and some small sculptures 
of relievos are inserted in the cornices of the door- 
frames. M. Waagen, in his work on “ Art and 
Artists in England,” enters into many critical 
remarks on the condition and beauty of these 
remains of ancient skill, which are teresting 
to the learned in this class of Fine Art, but unne- 
cessary to be quoted here. Two very charming 
candelabra, with spiral columns ing out of 
tazzas, should not be omitted : small frays are 
sculptured on the borders of the tazzas in which 
the slender columns are 

Sin Josuva Reyrnoxtps. Portrait of Kitty 
Fisher; a half-length. 

Idem, The portrait of Lawrence Sterne seated, 
half-length, leaning on one hand. Never was the 
genius of satire so amply developed as in this 
almost magical head. It is the absolute perfection 
of the employment of artistic means to exem- 
plify an ideality of imagination, talent, and wit 
of the highest order. ere are abundance of 
engravings from it. The picture is said to have 
been first painted for the Earl of Ossory, and 
passed from him to the late Lord Holland. Sub- 
sequently it was sold by his Lordship’s widow for 
500 guineas to Lord Lansdowne, being an ample 
proof of its high estimation as a work of Art. 

Idem. Portrait of a Lady in a black cloak. 

A. Det Sarto. Portrait of himself when about 
eighteen years of age. 

(ittan. Portrait of a Gentleman holding a 
roll of paper. This is to be a likeness 
of the painter, and ce: 
ficient analogy with his 
justify the in ce. 

J. Jackson, R.A. Portrait of Flaxman, the 
Sculptor. 

Bernarptno Lurnt. ‘ St. Barbaras.’ A sin 
figure, seen to the knees, attired in scarlet, with 
richly-jewelled ornaments. The background offers 
a mountainous site with edifices. A i 


i 


ideality imbues the female saint, who is treated 
with a simplicity of execution, eharacteristic of the 
influence of the powerful Leonardo da Vinci. 

_ C. Jexvas. Portrait of Alexander Pope. This 
is a remarkable assoviation with the t 


of ———— Joshua, and has —¢ 
accident of being simi represented—leaning 
on one hand. But here analogy ceases, for 
nothing can be more antipodal than this 
the gifts of Art, notwithstanding the poet's 
lines addressed to the artist, which have, of a 
verity, become celebrated for the actual nonentity 
of judgment they contain. Like the t of 
Sterne, this likeness of Pope has been tly 
engraved, and prefixed to hi 
ANDYKg. Portrait of a Lady. 


5 


white collar, with his hat on a table. 

Gioretons. ‘The of Sansovino, the 
Venetian architect. The torso of a statue is 
before him, indicating that hewas an ed 
eee ae a renowned ory Itisa 
portrait replete wi dignity, oy ees 
painted. bg wn it belonged the 
of the Duke — 

QAlSBORovuGu. The portrait of Dr. Franklin. 

Vanpyug. ‘The portrait of the Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria. A recent importation from 
said in Smith’s “Catalogue Raisonné’ 
been brought from Italy. The figure is 
quarter length, attired in a white satin 
sented Vik — — 
men 
painted in flesh tints of great delicacy, and ten- 
derly pencilled. z 
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fl 
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A. Caracer. Head of an old Man. 
—— Portrait of 9 young Man, in white habi- 


S. Det Promo. Portrait of the Count Fede- 
rigo de Bozzola. From the Ghizzi Palace, at 
—* History makes no mention of any actions 


personage, which the cast of 

features and expression entitles us to expect. The 

and dignity have never been sur- 

by great painter of the outward form 

of his illustrious contemporaries. The value rests 

a h merits as a work of Art, which makes 

truly guished ornament in a collection 
remarkable for finely- heads. F 

VDaortrait of the Poet. 


Trriax.The en 
length, of life — — 
Originally possessed by — — of Swe- 


den, it passed into the Orleans Gallery. At the 
n oO 


e by Charles I. Another very celebrated 
one ner 20rd a eect A Ashburton ; 
being veritable one pain by Titian 
Philip II. of Spain. : a9 on 


THE GRAND GALLERY 


is the pride of Lansdowne House. The noble 
dimensions of this apartment, the lofty ceiling 
and the Museum of Antique Sculpture contained 
in it, constitute a pure temple of Greek Art. The 
whole le th is nearly 100 feet, and consists of 
two ends, each thirty feet in diameter, 
uniting with a parallel of the same width, 
and —2 feet in length. The polished floor 
is inlaid with an elegant classic design by Sir 
Robert Smirke. Pilasters of scagliola support a 
coved ceiling, panelled into ome compartments, 
filled with rosaces, and decorated with pale blue 
colour and gilding. The two circular portions 
have domed ceilings more lofty than the centre 
one, in each of which is a fanlight. Outside these 
windows, on occasions of fétes or grand assem- 
blies, a number of gas jets shed a shower of light 
into the gallery, without the inconvenience of the 
Mela, tnnitating jorprry, Venring’ branches of 
ita A c 0 
—— placed on the 
wall, at intervals, all filled with wax candles, 
illumine the scene with about 400 lights. The 
walls are painted a pale buff. From the recesses 
where the statues are placed rich draperies of dark 
crimson velvet * —— — when the gal- 
lery is filled with the ngland’s aristocracy, 
Gi ceone so lighted becomes dazzling to —5* 
of almost enchanting illusion. The chimn 
is placed in the centre, on the right side on enter- 
ing. Two statues of black marble, 
found at Tivoli, stand one on each side; a curious 
fragment of a frieze, also from Adrian’s Villa, 
forms a cornice, and is surmounted by eal tee 
bust in black basalt: Immediately o te the 
chimney is a superb slab of Brescia marble, fifteen 
feet in length, standing on legs, carved as chimeras. 
On this slab are three antique busts, a Minerva of 
colossal dimensions is the central one; three win- 
dows above, on this side of the room, give daylight 
to the whole — A the statues are 
Hercules and Aurelius, Mercury, 
Theseus, Juno sitting (sometimes called a perso- 
nation of Chastity) an Amazon, Juno A 
— —* 3 boy, Jason, &c. 4 wey 
marble chair with the sacred serpent on it; 
delabrum s on an altar, and three bas-reliefs 
inserted in the wall under the window, are among 
the many rare remains of Greek and Roman Art 
which form the valuable ornaments of this classic 
saloon. 





Sm Tomas Lawrence. Portrait 
Marquis of Landsowne. —* 


ced, 
C. L. Lestan, R.A. ‘Sir Roger de Coverley, 
with the oe going to Church.’ 
«+. Portrait of the first Marquis of Lans- 


wne. 
. ‘Shylock and Jessica.’ 


THE STUDY. 


F. P. Gerarp. ‘Hope.’ An allegorical female 
figure, with the emblematical bird’s nest and 
flower. A — * by the artist for the Duc 
de la Rochefoucauld, 

Gonzaczs Coques, The portraits of an Archi- 
tect and his Wife. He is seated with the attributes 
of his profession ; the lady is standing near in rich 
black attire, ornamented with lace, 

Trttan. The head of Danaé. It is the study 
of a head, probably from Nature, which was intro- 

ced afterwards in a picture representing the 
8* influence of the mythological supreme 

vinity, This sketch came into England with 
the Orleans Gallery, and was then hased by 
Peter Coxe, the auctioneer, who sold the remain- 
ing cere ee private purchases were con- 
uded, 

H. Stitxz, of Dusseldorf. ‘Joan of Are 
praying before an Altar, and holding the Conse- 
crated Banner:’ An emanation of German 
school, replete with an elevated character in the 
ei and imbued with the simplicity of a country 

e 


. = 


and the devotion of religious enthusiasm, In 
lower portion are three small compartments 
containing compositions of the vision, the victory, 
and the execution of the heroine; painted en 
isaille, precisely the same subjects as Etty’s 
e series, lately exhibited at the al Aca- 
demy. The picture of Stilke is painted with great 
care, and the details are well studied. 

Guipo. The head of St. Sebastian. 

N. Povssiw. ‘ Landscape, and an Ancient 
Tomb with Bas-relief.” A reposing figure in- 
dicates a poet sleeping in the shade of a sepulchral 
monument of Anacreon. —— Fh 
the production of Gaspar Poussin. picture 
was —— ——— by the Elector —22 
Charles Theodore of Bavaria, and was abstrac 
during the revolutionary events of the times. 
After a variety of —7 of on, it was 
purchased from M. , of t. 

Sin Josnva Reynoips. Portraits, full- 
and life-size, of the Countess of Iichester ( 
of the present Marchioness of Lansdowne) and 
her two daughters—Lady Mary Cole, and Lady 
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other men, and some cattle. 
the of the Chevalier Er 
Trwroxetto. Portrait of a Cardinal. A re 


HAacxAB 
Interior of a Wood, near the e, with 
e latter- 


ter. ‘there is a picture ver — 
for subject and quality possessed by the Duke 
of Sutherland. The A nan of Hackaert are 
extremely rare, when they are of equal excel- 


. lence with those two pictures just mentioned. 


Many of his works are very inferior, and he was, 
besides, employed in ornamenting apartments 
with — —* landscapes. Those which 
are sought for by enlightened collectors are 
mostly views in the wood at the Hague. 
Tintoretro. Portrait of Andrea Doria. The 
sturdy old Genoese Admiral (he lived until he was 
ninety years of age) is well portrayed: his un- 
compromising patriotism beams in his venerable 


Isaac Ostapz. ‘A Winter Scene,’ with figures 
skating, sledges, and other accessories. From the 
collections of the Count de Vaudreuil, M. Jaubert, 
and the Chevalier Erard. 

On, reference to the account we gave last month 
of the collection at Bowood, it will be seen that 
the most important pictures belonging to the noble 
Marquis, are at his country seat. Still there are 
many capital works in the town residence. The 
great ornament in the latter abode is, unquestion- 
ably, the superb Gallery of Sculpture. e pic- 
tures are by no means attached to either house: 
they are frequently — from town to country, 
and vice versd. The noble possessor has not pur- 
chased these from vanity or a desire to possess, 
but really and truly to study Art by its most glo- 
rious examples. Like the mansion at Bowood, 
the town house is perfectly private; both the col- 
lections are unapproachable, excepting by special 
ay mee or introduction by rsonal friends. 

he family live in the midst of their artistic trea- 
sures, in apartments strewed with the elegancies 
of life and recherché articles of vertu. The con- 
stant admission of strangers would be attended 
with the greatest inconvenience and discomfort, if 
the rooms were thrown open upon the plan of what 
is termed show-houses. 

It is a wr cong ol hoy art to be the 
medium o the locale of the abundant 
fine pictures which are constantly enriching the 
family coliectionsin England. They thus become 
heirlooms, and contribute, bB congs influence on 
3 Ties eee orto ge of the Arts, to 

ve a timate support enco mt to 

school. In the present instance, as in 


have hitherto te = 

ve graciously ac- 
corded. We have > a ing and grateful 
duty to acknow the kind condescension which 


ledge 
affords the t slight sketch of the Lansd 
pe: —- slig owne 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
RUBENS’ ALTAR-PIECE. 


St. ule, Brussels, tly contemplated 
the figures, whieh design and the * 
hand of Rubens. “1 have ‘heard with regret: that this 


w are 
among the most distinguished lovers 
——— would purchase the work, as the 
plates selling it in detached lote. steed 





ON PICTURE-DEALING, 
AND ITs 
INJURIOUS EFFECTS ON GENUINE AND 
MODERN ART. 


— the necessity of an 
said on the subject; but, as it does aces 
that * communication has 

artists, I shall be happy to 


in at en to public ulity, a little cautionary 
information as to the nature 


, 

of picture-dealing consists in finding out all that 
is not worth knowing, getting together all that 
is not worth keeping, and disposing of all that is 
not worth having. The knowledge necessary to 
this kind of traffic includes little more than name, 
age, or date; and, when these accounts cannot be 
satisfactorily made up, the only difficulty which 
remains, is in the art of supplying the d : 
But, not toenlarge upon such littleness, it is but 
fair (in adverting to the mischief done to genuine 
and suffering Art), to say that it is so far divided 
between cunning and credulity, that if purchasers 
would only take the pains to inform lves 
as to the qualities of the dealers, rather than their 
articles, the thousands of pictures (so called) 
which deface their walls would have remained in 
their proper place of confinement—the dusky stair- 
case or the lumber-room. Time, which in most 
cases discovers truth, and in some cases discovers 
falsehood, seems to have a contrary effect on old 
pictures and old | a as ; which last, to the grief 
of those whose deeds are coming to light, are at 
length being brought to their own untimely end. 
The reason why these tlemen have so often 
a: onan by iniquity” arises out of this v 
natural circumstance: for it is to be observ 
that, before a gentleman makes the purchase of a 
picture, he is open to all the information he can 
obtain; but r he has obtained it, the less 
information he receives about it the better, as 
any attempt to depart from his bargain would be 
a reflection upon his taste. It, therefore, in- 
stantly suggests itself to every one, on looking 
at a collection of pictures, that if the proprietor 
put ro value upon them they would not be there, 
and thus we come fully to give that 

raise (however constrained) which is equally and 

appily for the comfort of owner and the se- 
curity of the dealer. 

Perhaps it is not sufficiently reflected upon, that 
there never was a picture of reputable descent that 
has not been handed down to us, through the 
medium of continental and home manufacturers, 
in numbers proportionate to its presumed merits ; 
and we need not travel out of our own country for 
those who have assisted so greatly in mult g 
our originals, although this spurious imitation of 
the genuine coin of Art is virtually as base as 
counterfeiting the coin of the realm: the former, 
however, coming fortunately under shelter of the 
tricks of trade, makes all the difference be- 
tween the two kinds of delinquency, as the one 
is looked upon as a capital joke, and the other is 
considered a capital offence! Of disputed ori- 
oo there is no end. “are however, * 

ings are imposed u unsuspecting, 

mitig of the cheat is, 


“ Let not a man know it, and he is not duped at 
all,” only that the same allowance would not be 
made for a jeweller off paste for 

But how is all this to be prevented? Your dealer 
will tell you how; why. it is not safe to pur- 
chasea ure without first p i D, 


many an name been 


and d 
abroad, have been regularly christened at home. 
They are introduced as breathing pictures! speak- 








ing portraits! —— 
they could k would ; 
from ha just attved fom. —— 


and indifferent be had 
then for bad send all the way te Sante 

It is seldom we see ancient and modern Art 
mixed segether the pleture-denler tells you it is 
—— to the former, and popular prejudice 
favours the idea: public and private collections 
keep them sepa we may suppose, lest they 
should be seen in bad company; h the very 


restoring the balance of 
—— the high tone of Art we concede to 
our rs in it, it would be discovered that | 
the moderns have surpassed them in sentiment, | 
equalled them in drawing—might give them rules | 
for perspective, laws for light and shadow, and 
instructions for general effect. Why, then, this 
degrading preference? or how can it be that 
the noble works of other countries should be 
exhibited for the glory of this? As well might we 
raise a monument to the honour of a powerful 
enemy, to perpetuate our own defeat. It is here 
we want such noble minds and independent 
thinkers, that will stand up, as it were, een 
the living and the dead, and mediate for something 
more substantial than the proud reputation of dust 
and ashes. Really, gentlemen should consider that 
every purchase of a new picture is a virtual rejec- 
tion of a modern one, for which they affect to find 
no room. They can get rid of old furniture for 
new, with the exception of collecting old china, or 
an else as little worth looking upon; but in 
works of Art it becomes the fashion to be old- 
fashioned ; and, whatever difference there may be 
between —— 3 sg —* be the 
very parties that eit. Thus e picture- 
—— hand in hand; every ave- 
nue to modern merit is by this means closed up, 
“ So that his path to honour seems to be 
*T wixt those who cannot, and who will not see.” 
Even artists themselves have been inoculated for 
this passion, who never could haye had it in the 
natural way, and too man 2 to * 
an persons choose to set up, even 
the admiring of that in other connexions, which 
would not admit of in their own. That 
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present-day artist, who dare even to pronounce 
upon the worst of or had the to 
declare that ‘ The Draug t of Fishes’ was unworthy 
its high com ; that the figures were 
disposed ; that the uniformity of the men s 


> 
over the side of the boat resembled two- 
forks; that the boat was as unfit to contain them 


washing-tub; and that the —— 
in the foreground (no inconsiderab: of the 
design) could have no conceivable ess there. 
great artist, in support of —— nS 
— e Cartoons a > ae fal 


th 
friend, ‘‘ There. 
line, which I never observed before; could = 
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TOPICS OF THE. MONTH. 


Tus EXHIBITION AT WaesTMINsTeR Hatt.— 
ttached by the public at large to 


The interest a’ 


this exhibition is sufficiently evinced by the great 
visitors. We have poo 


number of dail 


that, in one full day (but not one of the fullest), 


th ere admitted 18,871 persons; and on v 
— ceeded 20,000; it 


many occasions the number ex ,000 ; 
pears rarely to have been so low as 10,000, 
Yat, amid this vast assemblage of every grade. 


there have been perfect order and propriety of 
demeanour; the people have shown themselves 
accorded them, 
and in no instance has the slightest mischief been 
done ; though, in some cases, petty depredations 
have been committed, notwithstand- 

ing the vigilance of the police. On the Satur- 
days (paying days), the av number of visitors 
has been between 700 number of 
catalogues issued by the authorities which have 
been soldis considerable, but the venders of penny 
and other catalogues have beset all the approaches 
of course, inter- 
e sale of the authorized editions. 
pbli- 
ut it 
did not answer; inasmuch as, on crowded days, 
the public found it more convenient to purchase 
the oe = outside the doors; on the present 
erefore, it was deemed unadvisable to 

repeat the experiment. The above statement 
ing, so far as it shows 
e on the part of the masses to avail 
themselves of every. ———— becoming ac- 
rks of our living artists—not 

so much, we believe, from mere idle curiosity, as 
from a wish to be both amused and instructed. 
The love, if not the knowledge, of Art is assu- 


premiums to be 
distributed by the Royal Academy on the 10th of 
November next are as follows :—A gold medal, and 
the Discourses of the Presidents Reynolds and 
West, for the best historical picture in oil colours ; 


altogether worthy of the liberty 


on the person 


and 


to the Hall by scores, and have, 
fered with 
During the exhibition of the Cartoons the 
cation of a cheaper form was undertaken, 


occasion, 


cannot but prove most 
a laudable j ma 


quainted with the wo 


redly on the increase among us. 
Tue Royat Acapemy.—The 


the subject to be ‘ The Young Men of the destroy 


Tribe of Benjamin seizing their destined Brides in 
A gold medal, — 
ab 
West, for the best composition in sculpture; the 
subject to be ‘ The Murder of the Innocents.’ A 
gt medal, and the Discourses of the Presidents 
ynolds and West, for the best finished designs 


the Vineyards’—Judges xxi. 
the Discourses of the Presidents olds 


in architecture ; the subject to be ‘ A 
a Cathedral Church.’ 
will be given for the best dra 


Academy figures, done in the 1 Academy ; 
and for the best accurately figured. drawings of 
e Temple Church, 

ven for the best 
the best 


the entrance and interior of 

Three silver medals will also be 

drawings, and three silver m 
ls, of a statue or 


for that p on the Ist day of 


for one month. Two silver medals for the best 
, between 
tion and 
the Ist of November: the first medal to be ac- 
Professors 


copies made in the School of Pain 
the time of its opening after the 
companied the Lectures of the 
Fuseli and 
the premium may be 
uired them in the Academy. A 
will also be given for the best medal 
in steel, from the head of the Belvedere Apollo, 


; unless the 


the Royal Academy; the size to be not less than 
and a quarter in diameter, to be accom- 


one 
panied with an impression in wax. 


Tus GoveRNMENT ScHooL oF Desten.—It is 
from 


understood that the following 
the Council have taken place :—Mr. 


Labouchere, 

Lord Colborne, Mr. Etty, Mr. Cockerell, and Mr. 
that their ex- 
ample will be followed by other members; it will 
thon; he must be a very 

undertake so 


ties. fhe 


Hamilton ; it is not unlikely 
not be easy to replace 
self-confident gentleman who would 
onerous and an office—to sa’ 
= trouble oon eae ** to its 
fleulty can met appointing 
commission : — hia the 


the final issue of the still-pending inquiries ; 
we are by no means without hope, that an en 
remodelling of the School will, ere long, take 
and that, instead of being 





number of silver medals 


group in the Antique 
Academy, to be selected and set out by the Keeper 
October next, 


—2 to vhom 
adjudged —— 


die, to be eut 


5 


a 
wits otiaios for 
no is always dear. In the present state of 
affairs it would be injudicious to wa 

; bu 


83 





useless, it will become a 


powerful and effective aid to the movement that is 


ind t of it. 
Academy has 
been awarded to E. M. Warp, * for 
his admirable picture of ‘The Sou Sea Bubble,’ 


Vernon -» by whom it was purchased at the 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy, for the sum of 
sus Mentent quleses. Of the * of this 

rk there ut one opinion: it is original in 
thought and composition, and marked by many 
high merits of execution. The Liverpool Academy 
have done themselves credit by this selection ; but 
it is only justice to say that their awards have been 
always judicious and just. 

Tue Domenicuino Picrure.—It would seem 
from the report, in a Plymouth newspaper, of an 
investigation before the bench of magistrates of 
that town, that the lucrative occupation of picture- 
dealing finds favour even in “ ladies’ eyes.” It is 
unn to mention names, but the facts of 
the case are as follows :—The wife of a c 
in the vicinity, having met with a travelling mar- 
chande des modes, was induced by her to part with 
a picture of ‘ The Nativity,’ said to be the work of 
Domenichino, for a sum of money and divers 
articles of female attire ; the purchaser of the 
stating, at the time, that she was buying it for a lady 
who had expressed a desire to have the picture, 
and would remit the cash through her. Havi 
obtained the prize, the fair merchant decam 
but was of followed by a solicitor of the 

lace, whose wife had also been victimized; and 

e, finding her with the picture, forcibly took 
possession of it, and refused to give it up to its 
original owner. The magistrates hereupon were 
requested to adjudicate on the question, as to 
whom the work rightfully belonged ; but the point 
was considered too knotty a one for them to 
decide, and the bench refused to make any order 
for its restitution. It was ultimately left in the 
hands of the police, and may, possibly, at this 
time be adorning the walls of the station-house. 

Exuisitors AT WesTMInsTER Hai. — We 
would direct the attention of those artists whose 
works have been exhibiting at the above place to 
our advertising columns, wherein it is stated that 
all pictures, &c., must be removed between the 7th 

the 16th instant. 

Dvusvre’s Parnt1nos.—The subscribers to this 
scheme are beginning to stir themselves—and not, 
it would seem, without good cause. We extract 
the following from a Liverpool paper, which re- 
ports a meeting on the subject :—‘ It will be in 
the recollection of our readers that these intings 
were, about four years ago, exhibited in Liverpool 
and other towns, and that prospectuses were 
issued announcing that, as soon as 20,000 shares 
had been taken, the pictures would be ved, 
and issued on the ple of the ‘Art-Union 
The shares were a ea each, one-half at Liver- 
pool payable in advance. Numerous shares were 
taken up here; but from that time till the t, 
the subscribers have not received from E— 
prietors of the pictures the slightest intimation, 
and naturally became uneasy. resent meet- 
ing was called for the purpose of eliciting infor- 
mation, and deciding on what was best to be done. 


The pictures, it appears, are at present exhibiting 
in Perth. In the us the —*— * 

—— —— deposited 
with Messrs. Robarts, , and Co., Lombard- 
street, London, for ev * shares deli- 

un comple 0 e 

Li f the paintings.’ Mr. J. R. Isaac 
—— —— Messrs. , 
artis answer there 
: oo en eied vith then! Several 


restrained by Government from , and 
that, if they not obtain leave to go on the 
end of the — they — 


rry’s ‘Joan or Anc’ is at present on 
through England ; it has 





y 
SHaxsPerr’s Hovse.—The purchase of this 
house (for the sum of £3000), by the United Com- 
mittees of London and Stratford, is one of the events 
—* a Co pang sh pon me olen 
oes no t sum, consequen 
the Committees are p to make up any deh 
ciency; there can he no doubt that the 
ultimately collected will far exceed that which 
absolutely required; but, we trust, the public 
— will not be to ex with the 
acquisition of the house: it should be converted 
into a 8 re Museum, to contain every edi- 
tion of his works, every engraving that has been 
produced to illustrate them; we are quite 
ling —* many —*— —* be gy “y * wil- 
ut eager to t pictures for the adorn- 
ment of the hallowed walls, The Committees 
acted wisely in rejecting the spurio 
hitherto shown with the house; but it can be, 
and ought to be, made a ee 
article connected with the period, may 
aux to such artists as desire to illustrate the 
man and the : there are thousands who might 
thus become contributors. Moreover, some 
matic author, to whom Fortune has been less 
liberal than Fame, might be the custodier of the 
house and its contents, 

Tue Art-MANnuractuRES oF Feurx Sum- 
MERLY.—It gives us much pleasure to find that 
among the more recent announcements of addi- 
tions to this ‘‘ series,” are several of great import- 
ance; that as it proceeds it becomes more and 
more varied; and that it now embraces objects of 
a less costly character—such as ‘‘a brown earth- 
enware jug,” ‘‘ knives and forks,” a “ Britannia- 
metal teapot,” &c. &c. These will, no doubt, be 
designed for the many; and at com- 

atively small prices—and thus, we trust, the pro- 

uct be so worked out as really to extend the 
influence of Art among the masses. We rejoice 
to learn that the plan is found to “ answer’’: that 
it has “taken” with the public; and that, con- 
sequently, means will not be wanted to carry it 
properly forward; so as, —— meet every 
t we imagine 

report 


ope, in his next announcement, Felix Sum- 
merly will give the names of the manufacturers 
who execute, as well as the artists who design. 
This will be wise as well as just: for it will be no 


am his native moun- 
tains and glens; to Kimrhoe bees confided the 
torial arrangements of the groups of Clan Chattan ; 


* We may observe that the whole of the series thus far 


— may be -? the office ~ a ——— 
ournal. purchased r. 
Cundall, 12, O14 Bond-street. While on this subject, 
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gtory 


gave such cheers for “ the Queen 
and the Painter, 


that mighty Ben Nevis echoed 
with all his heart, The “ ” of the Queen in 
the Highlands has been, indeed, a triumph—* a 
victory of yr who will wonder at —— 
enthusiasm, rapturous applause, and the de- 
voted affection that awaited her and the Prince, 
and their beautiful children everyw 


scarcely le to conceive the delight of a 
er ple as brave, and true as natural. 
er Majesty moved about with no other d— 


guar 

and a no other—than the hearts by which 
she was surrounded: the newspapers have been 
full of details of incidents that cannot fail still 
more than ever to endear her to her people. The 
Queen is an example to every wife and mother in 
England—of grade, from the highest to the 
humblest—from the duchess to the laundress. 

Tue Hovses or PaRLiamMent.—We have seen 
with much pleasure in “ The Prussian State 
Gazette” (“ Allgemeine Preussische Zeitung”’) a 
long article on British Houses of Parliament, 
written by the Chevalier Alfred V. Neumont, Coun- 
sellor of Legation to his Majesty the King of 
par mance in admirable taste and with infinitely 
varicus age ree on 9 Sr nmap ne and = 
professors. as concerns Art,we areignoran 
regarded by our neighbours as the medien Naze- 
renes, of whom nogood thing can come; and hence 
isit proportionally refreshing to meet with opinions 
based upon unprejudiced vation of what we 
have to show. This gentleman speaks critically and 
accurately, though briefly, of the prevalent archi- 
tecture of the last two centuries; he addresses 
English feeling on the subject; and we readil 

with him that it is not all that is great an 

costly that is consequently good. ‘“ The new 
Houses of Parliament,” he says, “ certainly con- 
stitute a fine edifice, which must remain a type of 
native Art and a stimulus to urgeit onward in the 
course which is here with the most triumphant re- 
sults pointed out. Already are the effects percep- 
tible, since there are churches and country man- 
sions recently erected in the various genres of the 
naticnal taste; and if even inst some of these 
objection is to be made—if even the talent has 
not been of the first order—we must regard rather 
the good intention than the default in the result : 
for the direction which has been communicated in 
this movement isa matter of congratulation. The 
architecture of many a humble village church in 
England, shaded by fine old trees, produces a 


wholesome religious impression ; while the - 
ficence of the ‘Madeleine ees be —8 


P 
limited means, and great genius,” &c. 
article there are many — * passages 
which we would willingly extract could we 





also produced a bust 
sen—a fine work ; although 9 sub 
suggestive. As a portrait of Jenny Lind, her 
adm can never have one more accurate 
more desirable.* 

Tue GoveRNeEssEs’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
—We direct the especial attention of our readers 
to the rt—published in our advertising co- 
lumns—of this truly excellent charity, and parti- 
cularly to that of it which announces the in- 
tention of the mittee to vide AN ASYLUM 
POR AGED GOVERNESSES. he case has been 
so strongly put, and the project so clearly explained, 
that it is unn for us to do more than en- 
treat its careful and t —— perusal. We * 
however, copy the cone. paragraph of the 
earnest and simply eloquent address :— 


sheng Lenny 2 to a home for desolate 

those whose sense of private duty has thus 

deprived them of a . We cannot give 
the that are conveyed in that almost 


anxiety of rent—a hand to help, a voice to cheer—the 
their weakness 


bl certainty that will be tended, 
their infirmities cared for, their last days allowed to pass 
undisturbed by the harassing 


high patronage and most enco D 


towards the establishment of an Institution for 
which policy as well as gratitude loudly calls, and 
that artists will not be behind hand in promoting 
so emphatically good a work. Small sacrifices 
may confer immense benefits ; helps, comparatively 
insignificant, may be, in the mass, of prodigious 
weight. We know there are hundreds or thousands 
among our readers who will gladly forward contri- 
butions, if informed as to the mode in which 
may be best bestowed. We shall have other 
rtunities of communicating with them on this 
subject, for ‘the sale’ does not take place until 
the summer of 1848; but an early notice may be 


preparations. 

The Hon. Secretary or an 

tefully receive com cations ; and if we men- 
tion the name of Mrs. S.C. Hatt as one amon: 
others, itis because she is, as it were, the personal 
acquaintance of many of the readers of the Art- 
Unton; and therefore some of them may be pleased 
to make her the medium of their charity to this 
noble and truly benevolent Institution. 

“Tue Qveen’s Cottece—for granting cer- 
tificates of qualification to governesses.” It is an 
ordinary event to find private enterprise, in this 
paced iene re iene hy BA ye wean Me 
which in y every nation of the world is re- 

as a national duty, is, in fre- 
quently the task of a body who e 
procure, the funds needful for the e a 
practical improvement—the benefits of 
shared by every person in the state. It seems 











capabilities, moral and intellectual, they 
have taken upon trust, Yet there are few ladies 
so circumstanced who would not gladly be secured 
from the dangers incidert to ignorance or im- 
paired character in one upon whom so much of 
the future must d d. e refer to an advyer- 
tisement in the columns of our Journal, for the 
p me of “the Queen’s College”—a branch 
of Governesses’ evolent Institution—from 
the establishment of which, cannot fail to arise 
immensely beneficial results. The subject is, in- 
deed, more fit for a volume than a paragraph; 
there will be no second opinion as to its value 
concerning the evils that have existed because of 
the absence of some such system, and the good 
that must follow in the wake of its establishment 
THE GontomeTRICON is the name of an instru- 
ment, invented by Mr. G. Earl, for the of 
een the study of ve easy and 
practicable to the learner. It is very simple in its 
construction, being formed of a —— piece 
of brass, similar to that we commonly find among 
mathematical instruments, but somewhat larger : 
on this is marked the usual number of degrees, 
Two movable hands or pointers are fixed to the 
horizontal bar connecting the two extremities; 
and these, being placed parallel to the perspective 
lines in any given object, show the exact angle 
each would assume as seen by the spectator from 
the point of sight; and may then at once be trans- 
ferred to the paper by the same means, as the 
pointer will serve foraruler. It is an ingenious 
invention, and will, doubtless, be found very 
useful, being applicable to other objects than the 
sketching of buildings. 
Enoravers’ Piates.— The maxim “thet a 
workman will always be inde 
tools,” has its exceptions: many instances may 
be adduced wherein both skill and ingenuity have 
failed to effect a satisfactory result, because the 
essential means and appliances were wanting. In 
connexion with the 
class of producers whose success so much de- 
pends on the material they use, 48 
steel: weeks — —* of unwei 
have been entirely lost, as many can 
working on a fate pote Be metal — 
feriority is often not discovered the 
ving is almost completed, and not 
till it has reached the printer’s 
and some impressions have been struck 
eminent ver, who is executing @ 
sn age after devoting several wee 
led to throw it aside and commence 
finding a flaw 
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REVIEWS. 
THe Treatise or THeornius, called also 
Roucervs. Translated with Notes by Rosert 
Henprere. Published by Joun Murray, 


es eoieon Walled into all the antiquiti 
To the extensive es 
and ancient means of Art which has been set on 
foct in connexion with the question of the best 
methods of decorating the Houses of Parliament, 
we are indebted for much valuable information, 
and undoubtedly * the —— this wey 
of the precepts and experiences us, 
This rh mw. has been made Ke dis- 
covered by the translator among the Harleian MSS. 
in the British Museum, and more va- 
luable because more copious and ancient than 
others. There exists no means of determining of 
what country Theophilus was a native. It is 
lieved that all the known copies of his treatise 
have come from Germany. The work, it appears, 
was first mentioned by Matthias Farinator, the edi- 
tor of the “ Lumen Anime.” Cornelius Agrippa, 
“De Vanitate Scientiaram,” mentions a copy 
which is said to exist at Wolfenbiittel, and thought 
to be of the tenth or eleventh century. Another at 
Leipsic is considered to be of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. That in the public library of the Cambridge 
University, and which was discovered by Raspe in 
1779, is stated to be in the writing of the thirteenth 
Grave in the library BF Trinity College, which 
in the library of Tri ,W 
— ited in the British Masewen : this is 
the MS. published by Raspe. There are other 
copies said to exist at Venice, Milan, &c., and 
others well known at Paris and other places. The 
MS. considered by the translator as perhaps the 
most ancient and most perfect is that now pub- 


lished, which he says, “Owing to the imperfect 
classification of these MSS. towards the of the 
last cent remained or own 


ury unnoticed 
until he had withdrawn it from its -place ; 
classed in the general catalogue under 
the head of ‘ Theology,’ and after ‘ Theophilus’ 
the ecclesiastic, is found ‘ Theophilus Monachus’ ; 
it has doubtless, therefore, been classed with 
works on ‘ Theology.’ It is written upon vellum, 
in octavo, in a clear German character, and pro- 
nounced by Sir F. Madden to have been written 
in Germany, at the commencement of the 
thirteenth century. Vasari attributes ex 
the invention of oil painting to the Van Eycks— 
an assumption which was ado too 
frequently the case, by the I writers 
and others, without —5 The period fixed 
for the discovery by Van Eyck is 1410; but Vasari 
himself destroys the mention of 
a picture painted in oil by Lippo » at 
made by ‘Theophilus of the prsctioe of painting 
made by Theophilus of the ° 
with colours ground in oil at this time 
that his treatise owes much of the interest which it 
has excited. However, with or without 
to this fact, we have read few modern books on 
the art with more interest and than this. 
The book (pp. 447) gives the Latin on one side 
and the translation onthe other. Like all monkish 


man, of most inquisitive habits, with 
art on which he writes ; and it is 
he communicates all that was then known of 
those arts employed in the embellishment of 
sacred edifices. It is curious, but nevertheless 
a fact, that some of the most celebrated 

painters of our own times paint 
precisely the same colours mentioned by Theo- 
philus, but in a manner —— sim- 
ple: he mentioning white “album 
cag i aa beret codices ——— 
Scribing it as t ; 

he mentions, the most brilliant and natural flesh 
colour is obtained. 
through his various ; 
only of the method of co * 
we are told, he executes upon 

recipe is “ Of the mixture of colours for the nude.” 
This is followed by others. which we find 
“Of the first rose colour,” “Of the first 

&c. It is in the twentieth chapter of the 
book where is found his manner of expressing 
linseed-oil, in which he communicates the manner 
of grinding cinnabar with the oil for the purpose 
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practice ofthe prevent day tha fn te ilwing 
e presen n the follo 
nstructions ? — “ You should apply 
three times upon wood, whether grow 
in gum; and the finished and 
the work carried into the sun, carefull 
with varnish gluten, and when it begins to flo 
from the deal, lightly rub it with the hand, 
this three times, and then leave it until it 
ety eg hd ml d r’. 

: secon and tinting glass 
“The — of the furnace for making 
glass,” “The mixture of ashes and 
yellow glass,” “Of purple glass,” &c. 
treatise, which describes e process relative to 
the composition of the cent coloured-glass 
windows of the middle ages, extends to thirty-one 
chapters on this subject. e third book compre- 
hends a hundred and twenty-four chapters descri 
tive of methods of producing ornamental works 
gold and silver ; the last thirteen instruc- 
tion with respect to the preparation of certain 
— J 8 —* —* the pene gg 

erally, of Theop are ut there 

much that is highly he? ome interesting 
to know; again, a work produced in the present 
day by means of the same amount of 
research, and of an interest corresponding to this 


at the period of its being written, would be the 
labour of a very industriously-spent lifetime. 


Vanity Farr. Pen and Pencil Sketches of Eng- 
lish Society: By W. M. Tuackeaay. 
“Vanity Fair” has arrived at its eighth number, 
and as yet only one 22 of E society has 
been placed under the reader's inspection. Mr. 
Thackeray has studied chiefly what is called the 
middle ; which, however, is the portion of 
society that stamps a Nation’s character. He has 
brought into action many and (with two or three 
most touching and beautiful exceptions) not the 
pleasantest individuals, as examples of that class ; 
and, though he calls this “‘ Fair” of human weak- 
nesses and artificial impulses by the unambitious 
title of “‘ Sketches,” he’ an interest—in 
the lifelike and vigorous story, and in the simple 
and natural being who interests from the first by 
her pure woman as few novelists have 
achieved. Each number increases in value; the 

last—Part VIII.—being by far the best. 

Mr. Thackeray traces frivolities of society 
with an iron pen ; — — — 
them as he does u vices that are the 


a 


a of —— 
tion—lashing the vice through the an 
example : we remember an epigram 


sermon. 

: Had “ Vanity Fair” not been before the — 
everybody 

character of 





Tue Deer-Sratken’s RETURN. 


Lanpvsegr, R.A. ; ved by W. ‘ 
Published by 53 Moor — 


Oe guniee of Bo 
; the an autumn 

the — 2 of which is disturbed only by the 

“ skirling” pipe which im the echoes of 


2 ng 
8 issue of the day’s sport. The is 
* ae 


gen 
preceded by the piper and a gillie, 
an aged attendant who conducts two stout ponies, 
each bearing a deer. Besides the , 
is another group of two or three who have 


sists of one arch, spanning the noisy outlet of 
the waters of a lake which lies in tranquil th 
in the ound of the com ; ’ 


; this. 
and the ty atmosphere aly 
figures are most effectively relieved. This valuable 
engraving is executed in line, and is of the same. 
size as the picture; it is assuredly one of the best 


Heatn’s Ittvetratep New Testament. Lon- 


don: Caarman and Hat. 
We have ——— heard objections raised by 
judicious and well-informed persons illus- 


strated editions of the Seriptures: p * on 
the ground of the tendency they have to draw off 
the reader from the t 


truths contained therein, This argument ht 
hold good if an individual who sat down to tke 


writings, with the sole purpose of profiti 
era a of this 
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364 THE ART-UNION 
lume ; for the works of Robert 
manners of the East,” says Mr. Morier, “ amid | as an extra volume; works of Hall, | bounties, scattered 4 : 
all the changes of — * and religion, are Schlegel, Slemondl, and Roscoe, certainly claim | his — — — too, paints us 
still the same: they are living impressions from | no fe hip with the times of the dissolute as well as by their ny their historic dates, 
an nal mould; and at every step some object, | Charles. In no instance has Mr. Bohn abused painters who have illustrated eon 3 talent, those 
eome some dress, or some custom of com- | the confidence of the subscribers to his “‘ Standard | their country, Flanders and themselves and 
mon life, reminds the traveller of ancient times, | Libr ” on the contrary, each succeeding vo- | already usa smaller pi —* He had 
and confirms, above all, the beauty and the accu- | lume vals the last in excellence ; and those who brandt alone, Now, be which Rem. 
of the Bible.” : do not wish for the vivid, but in many instances | ginning,” with the sires Van rsa yy ‘ the be. 
e really believe that the thoughtful examina- degrading, , which Grammont gives (and | gothic, yet so wonderful —* $0 naive and 
tion of scenes as those we have alluded to | without w ma would be imperfect) can | whole family, whether, in th v6 review the 
has been as effectual in its operations on the mind | complete their sets of this admirable “ Library’’ | or lling nature, they sign thensel grotesque 
and the heart, as the tongue of eloquence or the | without it, Ostade, Teniers ; whether, with ain ves Brauer, 
voice. Nor is it absolutely indispensable If Milton had written ‘“Comus” after the sin- | subject, they dazzle and ‘delight us — ee 
to uce this im on that the source whence | gular “ Restoration” of the thoughtless and las- andyck, Rembrandt on a 4 ubens, 
it is derived should necessarily be of the highest | civious Charles, it would have been said that he | scenes of marsh and meadow dia 
order of intellectual acquirements : true is it that | drew his picture of “ The Rabble Rout” from the | life, drawn as by the simple truth of thei animal 
the emanations of us are likely to take afirmer | Court at tehall, where, to the honour of the | as do Breughel de Velours, Potter, R eir story 
female sex, more than one lady remained pure as beginning ise ee 


and more old than the e, shadowy, 
and indefinite: — of less ential imagina- 
ons; but the principle once conceded that good 
is to be attained, the amount of that good must 
be determined in a greater or less degree, by the 
quality of the fountain whence the current flows. 


observations are euggested b oe 
before us some numbers of Heath’s edition ° 
‘The New emi mena work that, from the 


number and novelty of its illustrations, the beauty 
of py oc Yoo we admirable style in which, as a 
é, 
“ex 


c. 


whole, it is uced, must find, as it deserves, a 
widley sale. Nothing can be in better 
oS ae suitable ey 
ous subjects than the em! - 
ments that 2 —3— a = examples of 
wood-engra can scarce surpassed : 
take, for roe yg A web the murder of 
the children by Herod is referred to; in the centre 
of a group of and architectural ruins is a 
tof the tyrant, supported on either 
side by females in a si posture, each holding 
an infant in her lap—one , the other folded to 
her ——— to right it from the — of —* 
murderer. Twou t figures support the palm- 
branch and the : nearly the entire len 
of the page, which is surrounded by angels who, 
with extended are accompanying a host of 
children to the portals of heaven. In this 
every leaf embellished, illustrative of the 
text, and embod all the most prominent 
features of the New Testament; thus making the 
work @ ete gallery of scriptural subjects. 
We most recommend it to public notice. 


wey 


Boun’s Sranparp Liprary. Bohn’s Extra 
Volume, “ Memoirs of the Count de Grammont 
and Charles the Second.” Henry G. Boxy, 
York-street, Covent-garden. 


We consider ‘‘ The ” which Mr. Bohn has 
issued one of the most valuable of modern times, 
and one from which the artist, as well as the 
man of letters, must derive both pleasure and in- 
formation. Two of these volumes are devoted to 
“ Beckman’s History of Inventions,” and contain 
a perfect world of knowledge, which even the 
humblest artisan can obtain—for they are pub- 
lished at singularly small cost. 

But the volume we are about to notice more 

uly, 8 which, from the ne aes 
nfuses into pictorial people an ctor 
events id ny time OA cog Becond, is more 
particularly an artist's 3 is “The Memoirs 
of the Count de Grammont.” 

An introduction to this hic volume tells us 
“That the ‘Memoirs Grammont,’ although 
universally admitted to be among the most witty 
and entertaining that have ever been written— 


described by G as ‘a classic work ; the delight 
of man and woman of taste;’ and 
edited by Sir Walter Scott; printed in almost 


language and every form, and found in ever 
good historical library; are too much imbued wi 


e spirit of Charles the Second’s days to suit the 
severer code of the present age’”’—adding, that 
the reasons which would keep this volume away 
from the great mass of readers would be equally 

to nearly all the ** of —“ the 
8 period, uding Pepys, as well as 
Ariosto, Fontaine, Beaumont, Fletcher, Massinger, 
Pope, and even S a is certainly true ; 
but the levity—the necessity for laxity of manners 
docntpdeda taps dunguoseste Wa erzyomg om 

more to D 

the produations of the weitere wo have een oned ; 
consequently, Mr. Bohn has evinced as much 
discretion as wisdom in giving the “ Memoirs” 





the lady of his most heavenly co i 
* im ible, however startled by the wit of 
ese b t ‘‘Memoirs,” not to be struck b 
wonder how such evil could be permitted 
by a people just emerged Puritanism. The 
country must have been paralyzed by revolu- 
tion, and more willing to succumb to the easy rule 
of a king who had loved pleasure and hated busi- 
ness, than to risk the admission of a second King 
Stork; besides, above all the Stuarts, except, 


perhaps, ‘‘the Pretender,” the Second Charles 
retained his power over the affections of his people 
long after he lost every vestige of their respect. 


How vividly this fact comes forth in the Court anec- 
dotes, and how pictorial are the bits of information 
scattered throughout the volume! We can almost 
see Charles, when —— at a pageant, stealing 
away to row himself down the river, and, if he 
found not the garden-gate open, climb over thewall 
to surprise my Lady This or That at her toilet. 
The book, we repeat, is most valuable to the 
artist : it abounds in “ subjects ;’’ some of them, 
indeed, have been taken; but how many yet court 
the pencil! Published ata price that renders it ac- 
ceptable to all, what painter should be without it? 


In eight Plates. By Gzorcs 
CRUIKSHANK. 

Truly this artist is a blic benefactor : his 
pencil has been often a high moral teacher; and 
society owes him much. He has here given his 
contribution to the cause of Temperance; he will 
serve that cause more than he could have served 


Tue Bortie. 


it by ten thousand in money. This is, 
indeed, a noble pri : the mighty power of Art 
applied for the tof man We believe 


that millions will see and millions be instructed by 
this sheet of pictures, Every Tem ce 
Society of Great Britain and will aid its 
circulation ; it will make more converts than lec- 
tures and sermons, though they may be, for 
it brings the foll vice of drunkenness palpabl 
before us; itisa soem hasthéenaibaren uagoent 
The scene is laid among the humbler classes ; but 
we trust “ The Glass” will follow “‘ The Bottle,” 
and that the higher orders may be taught as well 
as the lower: for the is not found alone 
in the cottage or the narrow lanes of crowded 
cities. See will be so extensively seen 
that we n not occupy in describing it. 
We rejoice that Father Mathew, “the best of 
good men,” has found so powerful an auxiliary in 
the artist; that Art has been employed in the 
highest and holiest service, next to that of Religion, 
for which genius can be retained. 


HisTorre DE LA Petnture FLAMANDE ET Hot- 
LANDAISE. Par Arsene HovssayYe. 
Edition. Paris: Sarrortus. London: D. Nutt. 


There are some to whom the beautiful is a juice 
of life, from which shoot up a rich and 
mt flowers—luxuriant in colour, in fragrance, 
honey—while they are the bees who, burying 
themselves in the bosom of this Beauty, rise up 
honey-laden, and all, while cheerily h > 
store up their ambrosial to sweeten “‘ the 
winter of our discontent.” In this pews band 
has Arséne Houssaye enrolled himself. V: 
from flower to flower, from country to country— 
now in the pages of aromance, in verse, again 
history—he treats with us of Life, and Natare, 


Art; and turning all his mind 
those poets who write 
“ flowing harmonies on a canvas page, with all 

rich colours of the palette—treasures, like God’s 





mounts, with earth-spurnin upi id air: 
the pilgrim, before entering on his solemn journey: 
turns his face tothe Holy City and prays; andour 
=, before entering on his journey through the 
lives of those creators of beauty, mounts, with the 
warm current of enthusiasm, into a peroration 
the wed spiritual definite Cpls 
ions of its 
Plato and Aristotle to this i oan 
it expounded, now as “the splendour o the True” 
(Plato ; “ the immediate presence of the Infinite 
in the Finite (Kant) ; the Form of the True (Lamen- 
nais); and again, by comparison with itself, as 
when poetry is called * a voice-endowed picture,” 
and painting “ as dumb poetry.” : 
—— —— dry, frigid —— titles that 
uced, one after another. 
ne of ued ih eee 
ne 0 ts h five centuries; 
but, with cordial war of spirit, we are ushered 
into the incidents and glories of each career, traced 
with a free and luminous pen. It is true, in the 
Art of other countries, Italy especially, are heroes 
* whose lives might be drawn a more radiant 
and exci romance; yet, in our history of the 
Art of Ho abd Flanders, wo are not left to 
feel a want. When but a few dusky points are 
given to start from, the author, with id ima- 
ginative license, but always in character, builds 
upon them a romantic and en ining tale. 
hen we come to the later princes of the Art, in 
whose case the cong anata ye tytn os hpong 
exceeding delight, t the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of their iting ane, a * 
the mareh of some great symphony. Some dou 
ful characterizings and rather hazarded com- 
parisons luse themselves in the and 
— style with which the subject is illustrated; 
e we are glad to find the work free from the 
paradoxical flashes into which the author, with a 
sometimes too fertile yeu d'esprit, occasionally lets 
Ns Fon: rem Ss Gener wring _ A , we 
t much that the octavo form (which contains 
y letterpress, with ts of Rubens and 
Rembrandt) can reach but the limited class of 
—— an naa 
8 b 
the pc! Bon mind, yet too to enter 
with understanding and delight into varied 
scenes of life and nature in which Art has luxu- 
riated. However, to that too-limited class of 
readers we are glad to introduce it. It does not 
need to be said, that the lives of great p 
like those of great poets, outdo in eae Be 
mance even their own first poems and romances; 
so that we have in them the most attractive 
of historical romance, tempting even for those 
they have yet any of true taste left) whose 
over-nervous cons 78* a coment the ex: — 
of novels surcharged . 
the super- ike the meats of the gour- 
for any healthy palate with ex- 
sauces and burning con le 
To amateurs, the folio edition, with * richly- 


ecuted letterpress and one hu 
— — recommends itself sufficient’. 
We wo counsel Art-lovers to see it. 
the selection o no hop ponte = 
have been chosen by a ‘ 
to the more lofty hist cal and soca aes 
0 . 
met he Deas e —* lane 
nothing to desire—or rather create the desire 
everything emanating from them. 
— — 
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